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Books for Sabbath reading are not so few nor so one- 
sided as they once were : being either very learned or very 
dull. " The Sunday at Home," " The Day of Eest," and 
other similar serials have been a great boon in our own 
land, and have created a taste for a literature which must 
profit as well as give pleasure to the reader. 

This Brochure, "Poetry and Prose for the Pearl of 
Days " is an unpretentious little work which does not seek 
to rival, but only to co-operate with those alluded to above. 
The Poetry has the ring of real genius in it, and deals 
with Scriptural subjects in a paraphrastic mode calculated 
to lead us to a more careful study of the majestic and 
inspired poetry of the Bible. Daniel in the Lion's Den, 
and Esther and Mordecai in the autocratic court of 
Ahasuerus, are dealt with in the true way, to show us how 
to meditate on those incidents of pathos and power in the 
sacred volume: — ^teaching us how to feel, where the 
sympathies of our common humanity are intended to be 
moved and wrought upon. 

The Prose, the reader will see, is in a great measure 
connected with Missionary scenes and work ; and as it is 
the result of personal observation and experience, cannot 
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fail to interest the feelings of all who have the spread of 
our common Christianity at heart. One field of observa- 
tion is India. Here is food for thought; and the author 
has placed before the reader subject matter for thought ; 
for who can dwell upon the position of the female in 
the East, pent up in the closed zenana, and not wish 
and pray for, and work for her spiritual deliverance? 
The missionary incidents are told with a zest and vivacity 
which might be recommended to all writers on this vast 
subject. 

The leisure hours of the Sabbath often are passed away 

in a wearying and useless manner by the young of the 

present generation. Let parents and heads of families 

after Divine worship, and reading the Word of G-od, fill 

up these leisure hours with the healthy recreation of 

pleasant reading, and it may be the Sacred Song of 

Praise ; and we can heartily prescribe for their use this 

little volume of "Poetry and Prose for the Pearl of 

Days." 

John Powee, 

Eector of Dodbrooke. 

Iiar6h SOi^t, 1876. 
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A MISSIONARY STORY. 

/ / " Alick, here's ten cents for the collection to-day. I 

had nearly forgotten it, and that would have been a pity, 
as it is for the Missionary Society." Alick took the silver 
coin not very graciously, and set off to school in a 
meditative mood for him. Oh, what a monster that 
missionary society, and what moral alligators aU the 
other societies were in his eyes, devouring Sunday after 
Sunday all the pretty little silver bits that might perhaps 
been his own! Just think of the thousand things ne 
wanted ! A boy ten years of age, entering upon manhood, 
has a great many requirements, and now the only satis- 
faction he got was to hear a nice little sum attached to his 
name at the end of the quarter, which made him feel rather 
grand for a few moments, as his parents were better able 
to give him money than many others ; but that pleasure 
soon vanished. 

Setting forth with this silver bit in his pocket, he felt 
the restraint of a heavy burden. It was his own, of 
course, but then he was bound in honour to give it away. 
He walked so slowly, with his melancholy thoughts, that 
he found they were just closing prayers. In a few 
minutes more collection would be over. Capital idea! 
He would not go in tiU that business was done, and then 
he would not be called upon to give. There was a shady 
lane a little farther on, so he sat on the stile leading to it, 
and began to count minutes on his fingers. He heard 
footsteps behind him, and soon his bosom friend Jemmy 
was looking over his shoulder. '' Halloa! companion in 
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misery ! we are both late, late as late can be, and here you 
are sitting on the stile like an old woman counting her 
knitting." Off they scampered to school. Alick did not 
enjoy himself. He could not answer or do anything 
because his pockets were not even ; his coat the most 
uncomfortable he ever wore, so one-sided, and every 
moment it got worse. That ten cent piece was so heavy. 
He thought, however, that a good run would shake it off, 
but he did not care to run when he got outside, and fell in 
the rear with Jemmy. "Jemmy, how long are those 
heathen going to take getting converted?" 

" Well, they are very slow about it, I must say • slower 
than you or I would be, Alick; but then," he added, 
drawing his short figure up with the air of a soldier, " I 
mean to wield my silver sword till God says, * Stay thy 
hand.' I thought what Mr. Greatheart said last Sunday 
was grand. He said that G-od condescends to use His 
people to fight for Him. He does not need our help, but 
He wishes us to have the chance of gaining great victories 
and obtaining great rewards. Grown-up people can fight 
«ome of them hand to hand with the enemy, with the 
sword of the Spirit and the word of God. Others can 
supply cartloads of ammunition, but we youngsters are 
permitted to throw in upon the enemy our Uttle silver and 
copper darts, and as we are many in number, and some of 
us throw with a hearty good will, we may do vast execution 
before we join the regulars. The best of our fighting, too, 
is, that when we slay an enemy he is not left on the field 
of battle to rot or become food for the vulture. No ; but 
he springs up again to a new life, quite changed, and a new 
creature, a servant of God, a soldier of Christ, ready to 
join the ranks, and so our army will increase daily till we 
cover the earth.** 

Alick's little silver dart gave him such a twinge that he 
'started off home. All the evening he was as cross as two 
sticks, and if any one happened to touch his pockets he 
was worse than a cat when you tread on her tail. The 
evening seemed to pass so wearily that at last the kind- 
hearted mother threw down her book and brought out a 
queer*looking map, black the greater part of it, and here 
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and there yellow and red. " Now, children, Mr. Greatheart 
Las sent us a map to show the progress our army is making, 
and where the battlefields lie. All the black parts are 
where the fighting is going on. The red is where there is 
peace." "Dear, dear me," said Alick, letting the little black 
dog slip ofE his shoulders in the excitement of the moment, 
"why the world is nearly black all over, and on some 
continents only a little red here and there. Look at pretty 
little England and Scotland and our broad Canada and 
America ; but there are a great many black spots in North 
America and in the SouIIl, and poor, poor Africa, India, 
Persia, China, Japan, and Central Asia, and even the Holy 
Land. How very strange, mamma. Heathens don't live 
where Jesus was ? " "Alas, they do, my child.*' 

Have we to convert all those ? " We cannot convert 
them, but G-od can bless our work and our words, when 
we carry the Gospel to them ; and if we do our. very best, 
and give our very best, without grudging, they will all Joe 
converted some day." " Oh, Mamma, dear," cried all flie 
children, "let us travel a bit this evening," and tbn 
gathered around her in a circle, " Very well, where shaU 
we start from, and how shall we travel ? " " Oh, let us 
take a balloon, and then we need not boilier ourselves with 
time-tables, cars, and steamers." " Very well, but first we 
will mount these ducks' backs. They are going north ; 
put on warm furs, for though the ice is just breakmg, there 
is a fierce wind blowing, carrying the icebergs down at the 
rate of fifteen miles an hour. The confusion on the 
peaceful rivers is terrible, huge pieces of ice i^asuig each 
other and getting entangled in each other's arms, and then 
gurgling and grumbling till they are free once more ; on 
they rush for their very lives till they are lost in the vast 
ocean. On we go, over vast prairies hke great dry seas 
and across inmiense lakes, till we reach the great lone land 
of Athabasca, where one good warrior has been attacking 
Satan's kingdom single-handed for more than eight years. 
The ice has bound that region with an adamantine wall. 
iVom year's end to year's end, with just the very short 
interval of summer, the pale blue sky smiles coliy over 
vast wastes of snow. That land is silent as the grave, the 
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traveller may go a hundred miles and not catch the sound 
of a footstep, for the step of the red man is noiseless as 
the snow flekke, and He, a faint and feeble people, is 
scattered in small bands over these vast regions. Now 
and then arise, like small specks in space, a few wig- warns. 
A wig-wam is three or four poles, crossed tent fashion, 
with skins of buffaloes laid over them. This shows that a 
small band of Indians has settled down for a few weeks. 
At first sight you are so pleased to see living creatures 
that yon do not notice how filthy they are, and what a 
starved hungry look is on their faces. If you can speak 
their language they will hail you so gladly. Have you any 
penmiican or bear's meat ? Have you any flour (a luxury) 
or tobacco? If you have you are so welcome; they are 
just starving, all their meat is gone; yesterday they found 
a dead rat and eat it ; to-day they smoked their last pipe, 
and sat waiting for death, or to see if the good spirit 
would send them aid. Poor, poor red man ! If winter 
has laid iron hands on your land, with what a heavy 
hand through countless years has Satan sought to crush 
you ! He has laid hold of your minds, and said you shall 
live such lives that your mind shall cease to be able to 
understand Uke other men ; your idea of happiness shaU 
be as much bear, deer's meat, and fish as you can eat, and 
tobacco enough to smoke; and your idea of glory- 
counting your scalps ; and then when he found that the 
white man, who had for years looked upon the barriers 
that divided this lone land from the rest of the world as 
unsurmountable, had by his energy and enterprise over- 
leaped them all, then he took hold of the white man, who 
ought to have brought light and knowledge to the Prairie 
King, and put into his hand the fiery water ; so the first 
thing you received from us, poor red man ! we who had 
such good things in our possession, and best of all the 
good news of a dear Saviour for sinners, was jpoison. You 
had never done us any harm, we took possession of your 
land against your will, and not content with making you 
feel vexed and uncomfortable, we gave you poison which 
turned you into a fiend ; how we suffered for this cruelty, 
true stories too horrible to tell will prove; but I have not 
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time to tell you more, I must just tell you a little I Ixave 
heard of the skirmishing of the good warrior Bishop 
Bompas. This good man left his own dear land and went 
up to that wild region, where he must not only give up 
luxuries and comforts, but things which we look upon as 
a matter of course, and cannot imagine life without ; fancy 
not even having a slice of bread to eat for months and 
months, nothing at all but fish and pemmican ! and being 
almost without everything you can think of ! Being so 
far away from home that it takes six months for a letter 
to reach you, and for eight years hardly ever seeing a 
white face ; but this good man looked upon all that as 
nothing, as a brave soldier of our Queen would look upon 
a scratch. He studied the Indians and their language, 
and soon found out that the only way to reach their hearts 
was to go and live amongst them, and sometimes for 
months he would become like one of them living in their 
wigwams." " Oh, mamma, fancy how romantic — did he 
paint and wear feathers, and have a large red blanket and 
embroidered garters, and bows and arrows, and moccasins 
embroidered all over ? " " He did not live amongst pic- 
ture Indians, my boy, but real ones, who were so poor and 
starving that they were glad enough to have a blanket, 
and to whom he even gave his coats, so that at last he was 
all in rags himseK ; sometimes he and his Indians could 
get nothing to eat but a boiled rat, and- they had to eat it 
together. He did all this that he might lead them to 
become real Christians ; not to pretend to be, that they 
might get meat, and blankets, and flour. God is blessing 
him and helping him very much. He went home last 
year and brought out with him some missionaries, all of 
them willing to look upon evei^hing in this b^utiful 
world as nothing, if they only might do the poor Indians 
good. How I wish I could tell you of all the brave good 
men who have worked up in that land of snow, some of 
them almost like lions for strength of body, and able to do 
almost anything with their hands, building houses and 
churches themselves, and learning the difficult Indian 
languages, writing books, and composing hymns, and 
translating, that they may teach the poor Indians ; and so 
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many of them will continue to work — ^mucli that they da 
seen only by the eye of God, and blessed by His smile, 
until their Father in heaven above says to them, * Come 
to the home prepared for you ; ' and when they enter that 
mansion what a welcome they will meet; and how glad 
their faces will be when their Saviour places upon their 
heads the golden crown He bought for them, set with 
beautiful jewels — the souls of poor Indians they brought 
to Jesus ! 

"Now, children, if we are to go elsewhere we must 
mount our balloons and be ofE, as there is only half an 
hour to bed-time." The important question, "Where 
shall we go P " caused five minutes discussion ; at last it 
was unanimously decided that they should go to India, 
mamma's old home, for said little Ada " it*s the wicked 
colour nearly all over, so it must he interesting J* " Very 
well," began mamma, "you must suppose yourselves ta 
have just arrived in Bombay, and you have gone, as every- 
one does, either to Pallonjees, or Watson's Hotel. The 
khitmutgar has brought you a nice cup of tea, and it being 
the cool of the evening, you propose taking a drive before 
dinner. You at first drive through the Bazaars, and oh, 
what strange interesting sights you meet ! People from 
all nations in the world are there. You see haughty 
Arabs with their long robes, who will not move out of any- 
body's way; thin active Hindoos with their keen glittering 
eyes ; Mahomedans who look grave and precise ; Chinese 
with their broad flat shoulders, long pigtails and little 
bright sharp eyes ; proud Affghans looking like kings with 
their haughty careless mein ; Parsees beautifully dressed 
in cashmere coats and silk trowsers, very neat and clean, 
looking very wise and comfortable; Portuguese and 
Africans, oily, sleek and smiling, and too many tribes and 
nations to mention, besides people from all parts of 
Europe. It is like giving a penny to look through a peep- 
show. 

" Then there is so much going on. They are selling, 
buying, bargaining, quarrelling, chatting, smoking ; and 
in all the gutters, filling up any Httle empty comer that 
there might be, are little naked children ; they look as if 
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they had just sprung up out of the earth. They are 
sucking sweets, and rolling over each other, and look as if 
they thought it very nice to be wicked. 

" Then at every comer you see a boy or an old woman 
squatting down with a tray before them, full of a horrid 
looking sticky mixture, which all the Bttndoos think the 
most delicious stuff in the world. Here and there you will 
see a temple, and inside a very ugly looking image, before 
whom perhaps some poor Hindoo woman may be lying ; 
she has daubed a piece of red paint on it to show her 
reverence, and now is making her petition; perhaps she 
wants to be rich enough to buy golden bangles for her 
ancles, or she wishes to be helped to revenge herself on 
some one who has injured her, or perhaps all her children 
are girls, and she is praying the God to give her a boy, 
that she may have respect shewn to her, as the mother of 
sons. There are so many buggies and buUock gharries 
driving up and down the Bazaar, that you cannot stay long 
to look about you, so the best thing wiU be to turn round 
and drive through the Park. On your way you pass the 
market, the most wonderful place in the world. It is full 
of aU the most delicious fruits and vegetables. Oh dear, 
it makes my mouth water to even think of a mango, and 
there is no mango to be compared anywhere with a Bombay 
mangci. But, ah, you have caught sight of something that 
makes you shudder from head to foot. Look at those 
poor creatures lying in heaps together under the wall; 
they think the carriage is going to stop, and come flocking 
round, saying * mercy, mercy Sahib, little money, ver little 
money.' They are all most frightfully deformed; some 
look as if they were dreadful animals and not human 
creatures at all. Look, one man has no arm, only a thumb 
sticking out of his shoulder ! But some do not move at all, 
they only lie against the wall, basking in the sun, with 
their eyes shut. They are veir thin, their skin is aU 
wrinkled, and they have scarcely any clothes on at all ; 
they are very old men, and have only just enough life in 
them to sleep in the sun, and take anything that is thrown 
to them. You drive down through the Fort, lined with 
beautiful gold mohur trees ; they are all out in bloom, and 
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the siffht is so dazzling and beautiful, jou almost go wild 
with delight ; they have very few leaves, but are covered 
with one mass of large flowers, a pretty colour between 
scarlet and crimson; sometimes they are the colour of 
gold ; it looks as if it must be a holiday, and the streets 
were decorated for the occasion. But what are those 
Hindoos doing round the beautiful statue of our Queen ? 
They are paying pujah to her ; they think her so beautiful, 
they have turned her into a goddess, and worship her. To 
pay pujah is to offer flowers and rice and fruit, and when 
the offering has lain long enough before her to imbibe the 
spirit of them, then the priests take them away for them- 
selves; how picturesque tney look with their bright turbans 
and long white coats. We drive slowly through the park, 
which looks thii*sty for want of water; but notwithstanding 
the heat, we observe, to our astonishment, a club of Parsee 
boys engaged in our national game of cricket, and well they 
play too ; out, alas too, later on in the evening we pass, 
dotting all over the plain, at about ten yards distant from 
each other, small circles of Parsees ; we can see nothing 
but their high capped heads knocking against one another, 
their long backs, and here and there the point of their 

Ct pointed shoes. What are they doing ? Have they 
d some great treasure in the ground ? No, they are 
f ambling ; many of them live by gambling. What is that 
;arsee doing who is standing with his face towards the 
rising sun, and his hands stretched out P He is at his de- 
votions ; he worships the sun and water — earth, air, sky, 
and sea. His mode of worship is to hold earth in one 
hand, water in the other, and look towards the sun. 

" The Parsees are a very rich and clever people ; their great 
ambition is to be as like the English as possible. Look at the 
little boys there playing cricket; how handsomely they 
are dressed, and what a careful scientific look they have 
on their faces. The yoimg Parsees' highest ambition is 
to go to England. The elder ones do not approve of these 
new &ngled notions. One young man ran away, and got 
as far as Cairo, when his father overtook him and brought 
him back. But though they admire the English so much, 
they will have nothing to do with our religion ; they never 
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allow you to talk about it to them; thej never mention 
their own. It is a great mystery, a wild kind of creed. 
Their prayers consist of exclamations, and like some 
strange sort of people that we meet at home, they say 
they worship the good and beautiful in nature; even that 
benevolent man, Sir Jamsekjee Jejeebhoy, was true to hia 
religion to the day of his death, and was carried in state 
by the Parsees to the silent tower for the dead, and laid 
there stretched out on a rack till the crows should come 
and pick his flesh, and his bones fall through the grating 
into the pit below. Look at the crows! you can see them 
on all sides, large slate-coloured birds with wicked looking 
eyes, and impudent air. They are up to all sorts of tricks, 
and evidently think themselves to be the most important 
community in Bombay. 

" We will now go up Malabar Hill ; on our way we pass 
the Hindoo burying-ground, where they bum their dead. 
On the hill are all the European and Parsee residences, 
beautiful bungalows looking so cool and shady ; from here 
we have a view of the largest and most beautiful harbour 
in the whole world. We will go round the hiU and drive 
along the coast, tiU we come to a sight you can never for- 
get, a wood of cocoa-nut palms. Hush, drive softly ! There 
is not a sound to be heard, save the whispering made by 
the gentle fluttering of the fan-like leaves, which never rest 
from morn till eve, from eve till dewy mom. Stand still and 
look up ; you may fancy you are standing at the foot of a 
labyrinth of stairs that will lead you to the sky, but dark- 
ness falls like a veil over aU, and you shiver with awe. 

" How delightful the drive home ! the moon smiles out 
in all her gladness, so bright, so clear, just like another 
sun. You can read by her light, but you had better not, 
it will injure your eyes ; to diimer — ^to bed — can't sleep 
much, it is so hot. Tuck the mosquito curtains close — 
ugh, what's that ? a thing five inches long with a hundred 
legs, a centipede — * oh let me fly !* " Boy, boy, Q«ldi ow 
chulloa, take this vile thing away — ^the boy is fast asleep — 
must do it myself — ^take a great thick towel and pounce 
upon him, and throw him over the verandah — go to sleep 
and dream I am fighting with centipedes seven feet high.*^ 
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Mamma looks at the clock. " Dear me, eight o'clock 
already and business not begun. We bad better continue 
next Sunday." " Oh no, please let us go on ; I could not 
rest in' my mind," said quaint little Ada, " unless I knew 
what we are doing out there." " Very well, come down 
the bazaars with me early in the morning. There is a 
crowd gathering in one comer of the bazaar. There are 
Coolies with their burdens on their heads, Bhisties with 
their water skins on their backs, poor girls with pots on 
their heads, coming from the well, butlers, servants on 
their way from the market, Baboos, Bttndoo gentlemen on 
their way to their offices, Moonshees, teachers of languages 
or professors, and aU sorts of people, who have stood still 
in their course to hear a very taU, thin, pale man address 
them. He looks like a shadow, but his earnest eves look 
forth with such love as he speaks to them. The Hindoos 
and Mahometans are a very clever people. They are 
getting very learned now the government schools are open 
to them. Their own books are so ancient and difficult 
that very few are able to understand them. They are very 
fond of arguing. All the false religions in the world have 
each a little bit of truth in them, a hght that G-od has 
placed there to lead men to the real truth, a witness to 
Himself, as St. Paul says : thus when a missionary speaks 
to the heathen, there is always something about which he 
and his hearers agree. So the learned Hindoo, while he 
Ustens to the good man, nods his head in approval of what 
he says; and when he goes on to speak of the love of 
Jesus for poor sinners, the poor water girl's eyes fill with 
tears, but she is nobody. Now some one in the crowd 
thinks it is his turn to begin, and he asks the missionary 
a question. He may not be p. good reasoner, but ms 
object is to turn the laugh against the preacher, so that 
he will appear to have the advantage. He is clever at 
this, and perhaps succeeds; then off go the crowd so 
pleased, and the missionary seeks another opportunity 
to speak for Jesus. Thus he goes on from day to day, 
sometimes preaching ten times in the day, and arguing for 
hours, then closing the evening with prayer-meetings. He 
has been amongst them long, and many a Hindoo looks on 
hiTTi as a &ther or a brother. I will tell you his history. 
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" Fifteen years ago he was an infidel living on this con- 
tinent. He was engaged to a lady he loved very much, but 
Q-od called her to live with Him in heaven. On her death- 
bed she called him to her side, and said, ' Promise me one 
thing ; that before you doubt any more, you will take this 
Bible and read it right through, praying that if there is 
any God, He will reveal the truth to you.' He promised, 
and he did so, and God made him to know and love the 
truth. An infidel once said to a Christian, * If I believed, 
as you say you believe, in the wonderful love of Jesus for 
poor sinners, why, my very tongue should cleave to the 
roof of my mouth with telling His name.' So with this 
good man, who once was an infidel. Such burning love 
fiUed his heart that he came over to Bombay, determined 
to give his life for the preaching of the Lord Jesus. The 
dreadful heat of the sun and the mocking crowds of 
ungrateful men are nothing to him if he can only bring 
some souls to Jesus. When he first came over he received 
salary from a missionary society and a house to live in. 
He was talking one day to a Hindoo, who really in his 
heart believed in Christ, but dare not come out as a 
Christian and be baptized. He was urging him to be 
brave and stand up for Christ. * Ah, sir,' he said, * it is very 
easy for you to confess Christ; your Christianity only 
makes you more respectable. What have you to give up 
in comparison with me ? Your friends still smile on you. 
You have a pleasant bungalow, and income enough to 
enable you to live as others do. But look at me, dear sir, 
I must give up home, father, mother, brother, wife. They 
will look upon me as dead, more vile than the dust they 
tread on. They will read a burial service over me, and 
make their hearts my grave. My money will be taken away. 
I shall have no home, so must live on the wages of a coolie, 
ten rupees a month (or one pound).' * God forbid that I 
should be a stumbling block in your way,' said the good 
missionary. * I will give up my income and my house, and 
live just as a poor Hindoo has to do who gives up all for Christ,^ 
and this he his done ever since, eating only fruit and rice, 
and has his little bed in a tiny little room at the top of a 
house in the bazaars. He has even slept on the floor, and 
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sent his bed to some poor creature who was ill. If jou 
were to talk for a year to this good man, you would never 
hear one word about his self-denials. He is full of his 
work, and thinks so little about himself, he does not think 
it worth while to mention it. It is only those who are 
near him often who find him out." ** But, mamma," said 
Alick, '^ have these good missionaries to work and do aJl 
these things, and never find a Hindoo brave enough to 
confess Cluist?" "No, my boy, there are many, many 
cases, I am glad to say, where God has given courage to 
the poor Hindoo to bear all sorts of dreadful things. 
There are three brothers in Bombay, fine, noble youths, 
who have a very rich imcle. He made the eldest ms heir. 
This youth had long known Jesus in his heart, but he did 
not dare to be baptized, he loved the money so much. 
When good Mr. Taylor, an American evangelist, came to 
Bombay, and had a long talk with him, then he said, * I 
see it will not do ; I must have no king but Jesus in my 
heart.' He gave all up, and was baptized, and though 
now poor and despised, he said he had never been truly 
happy before. The second was made heir, but he soon 
became converted, and so great was his joy to have found 
Jesus, he said, * Let the money go ; what is all the world 
without Him? * The third brother came to our house just 
before we left Bombay ; he said the fighting was going on 
within, but he was afraid he would be conquered; when to 
every one's suprise, one night, at a large public meeting, he 
stood up and said in a trembling voice, but with his noble 
face glowing with emotion, I shaU never forget it, * I feel the 
truth and love of Jesus in my heart, and wish to be 
baptized.* All eyes were filled with tears of sympathy, 
while we all knelt in silent prayer that God would help 
and bless him." "Oh, mamma," said Alick, "What 
brave brothers ! as brave as Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego. If I had a golden guinea I would give it to 
help them." Then our yoimg friend stopped short and 
blushed up to his temples. He had forgotten that sore 
spot at his side! "Mamma," he said slowly, in great 
confusion, "I don't carie if Ada and John do know; I 
deserve they should ; I have been dishonourable ; I kept 
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my ten cents and never gave them this afternoon. You 
don't know how sad I feel about it ! But, please, if you 
will let me have my two dollars Uncle Charlie gave me I 
will give them to Mr. Greatheart to-morrow." " You had 
better think about it a few days, my son, you might be 
sorry afterwards ; it is all your pocket money." " Ah," 
said our penitent eager friend, '^ I deserve that you should 
say that ; but don't you think, mother dear, that the best 
thing one can do is to do at once what loe hnow is good and 
right, and run the risk of being sorry afterwards?** " Quite 
true, Alick, you shall have it to-morrow." '^ Mamma," 
said little Ada, naively, '' it seems to me so strange that 
you should say that the poor Hindoo girl was nobody. 
She has a soul." ''Yes, she has indeed, Ada, but th^ 
Hindoo religion places her very low indeed; they say a 
woman has no soul, that she is only fit to wear jewels and 
pretty dresses, and make sweets, if her husband is rich ; 
and to do all the nasty dirty work, if her husband is poor 
or of low caste. But I met one poor woman in Bombay 
who did a great deal of work for Christ. Her husband 
was a mail runner ; he became a Christian ; before he was 
a Christian he was a very cruel man, but afterwards, 
although she used to insult him and spit upon him, he was 
always as kind and gentle as a lamb. She thought at last 
it must be a good religion that makes him so good, so she 
asked him to teach her, and soon she learnt to love the 
Saviour too. The first thing she felt, as all true Christians 
do feel, was * What can I do to shew how much I love 
Jesus? ' Well, she could cook nicely, so every day, though 
she was not rich, she made up some nice dishes, then 
called to some poor men to come and eat them, whilst she 
told them all she knew about the love of Jesus. She did 
this for years and years. Her two daughters are so pretty 
and gentle; they are missionaries in the Zenanas — ^the 
name of that part of the house where the women live, the 
meaning of the word is, ' that which never sees the light! ' 
What a dreadful name ! 

" Another Sunday I will give you the history of a. little 
Hindoo girl's life, and then you must tell me, Ada, which 
you think most pleasant, yours or hers." 

'^ I wish next Sunday would come." 
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THE DIAMOND BEACELET. 



A TRUE STOSY, IN YESSE. 

** Ah, brea»d is hard to earn, lad, and work is hard to find. 
To-morrow brings the rent day, and I am far behind ; 
Can't bear to make yoa sad, John, bat fear that we must go 
To that dread Union House, lad, to find a home below." 
The mother's eyes were tear-stained, the mother's hair was 

gray; 
It was not time, but sorrow, that bore her bloom away, 
A poor and lonely widow, whose faith had oft been tned 
With labor, want,' and watching, since her good husband 

died. 
Her bright boy raised his blue eyes, so earnest, true, and 

fair, 
And answered, " No, my mother, you never shall go there, 
I've heart and hands for labor, to sea at once I'll go, 
I'll send you all my wages, and want you'll never know." 
" Don't talk again like that, lad ! it fills my heart with 

pain. 
For like your brave good father, you'd ne'er come back 

again. 
We'll work and trust together, we know whate'er betide, 
Jehovah for the widow and orphan wiU provide." 
And thus the dreaded subject was put ofE, and each day 
They took fresh heart, and labored for food and home 

to pay. 
But times grew hard and darket*, her boy to sea must go ; 
The widow's tears fell faster, her cup seemed full of woe. 
I can't dwell on that weeping, that day of sad good-byes, 
The mother's love and anguish, John's tearful swollen eyes. 
He set off with his bundle, and 'neath his well-patched vest 
There breathed an honest spirit, there beat a manly breast; 
While from the cottage window, winged forth into the sky 
A mother's holy blessing, a mother's earnest cry : 
** O thou who boldest ever the ocean in thine hand. 
And thine own children guidest o'er every sea and land, . 
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Oil, sliield my boy and bless liim, and in thine own good 

way, 
Give after rain clear shining, bring back the widow's stay." 



"JOHN AT HULL." 

At the seaport town of Hull, 

'Mid the hustling bustling throng, 
Alone, alone with an anxious heart, 

John wandered the quays along. 

In the dock were noble ships 

All laden with wealthy stores 
From the Black North seas, the Great New World, 

And Mediterranean shores. 

On the mart were captains, clerks. 

And rich merchants hastening by, 
Each too engrossed in his own to mark 

Our John and his anxious eye. 

But John was a British lad. 

And could bravely buckle to. 
By difficult tasks not conquered soon. 

With a worthy end in view. 

With many rebuffs he met, 

And manj a cold reply, 
Till at evenmg gray John touched his cap 

To a captain passing by. 

He looked kinder than the rest, 

As he strolled past leisurely. 
" Please, sir," said John, " do you want a boy ? 

I'm ready to go to sea. 

Then the captain eyed the boy 

In a merry jocose way. 
" That story I've heard before, my lad, 

From whom have you run away ? " 
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^ Sir, I want to go to sea, 
For my mother is very poor, 

And to work for her, that she may feel 
All her care and want no more. 

The captain stopped, for he liked 
John's face and manner too, 

" Well, give me your character, my man, 
And I'll see what I can do." 

Ah then strangely puzzled stood 
Our poor John ; for that idea 

Had not even once occurred to him. 
A dark shade of doubt and fear 

Passed over his open brow. 
While he slowly shook his head. 

"No character, lad! then you won't do," 
The good captain gravely said. 

Poor John, with a downcast face, 
Turned off, when the captain said, 

" Lad, what have you in that bundle got 
As hard as a loaf of bread?" 

" My book only, sir." " Your book? 

" Well, what may that be, my boy ? " 
His one possession John handed out,. 

'Twas his treasure and his joy. 

A Bible all neatly boimd, 

And in it was this record ; 
Por conduct good in the Sunday School 

This book is a just reward. 

The captain read it and said, 
" The very best thing, my man ; 

ril take it off to the owners, lad. 
And will tell them all I can." 
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The captain lie riglitly judged, 

For tlie owners said, he'U do, 
" Boys who act well in the Sunday School 

Make good honest servants too." 



JOHN AT SEA. 

Far, far on the deep blue sea, 

Sped the freighted ship along. 
Where water and sky together meet. 

And the waves lift up their song. 

Our John, as a cabin boy. 

Proved modest, and quick, and true ; 
His willing word and his ready hand 

Foimd favour with all the crew. 

To the men, who night and day 
A watch on the wild waves keep. 

The Lord his most awful power doth show, 
His works on the mighty deep. 

Oh, terrible was that night. 

When a fearful storm arose. 
The waves gathered angry brows, and stood 

Like the mountains capped with snows. 

Like a ball the ship they tossed 

To the thunder-laden clouds ; 
Then deep, deep down while the water poured 

Like a deluge through her shrouds. 

Oh, powerless the staggering crew 

One proud wave to control ; 
Despair and dread upon every brow. 

And anguish in every souL 

And from scoffing tongues there came 

Full many an earnest vow ; 
The brazen face and the stony heart 

Were quailing and trembling now. 
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But John had a peaceful heart, 
And he bravely took his stand, 

His friend, the ''GK>d who the ocean holds 
In the hollow of his hand." 

He looked at the grave, stem face 

Of the captain at the bow, 
And said to him, 'Master shall we prayp'' 

Pray? my boy, I don't know "how." 

" Dear master ! I think TU pray ; 

A child, at my mother's knee, 
Fve knelt and I've learnt to love that God 

Who has been so good to me." 

" Well, my boy, you can but try." 
So captain, and John, and crew 

All knelt, and John prayed a praver of faith, 
In earnest, strong words, and few. 

Oh ! then many boming eyes. 

That never had wept before, 
Filled fast with dew of a new-bom love. 

And with tears were running o'er. 

And that prayer pierced through the storm, 

And the thimder-clouded sky ; 
To each sad heart was assurance given 

That a. Saviour's hand was nigh. 

Then the wild winds hushed their voice ; 

The waves their grasp withdrew ; 
The glad mom smiled on a glassy sea. 

And a thankful, happy crew. 



JOHN AT ST. PETESSBUBG. 

At beautiful Petersburg, 

With its towers and turrets high. 
Its terrible walls of granite made, 

Its mansions that touch the sky. 
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We find our good Jolin again, 

And isn't he glad and bright ? 
'Tis a gala day, and the crew on leave 

Are going to see the sight. 

Away through the crowded streets, 

So grand, and broad, and long. 
Where stately carriages rolling by 

Are cheered by a brilliant throng. 

The great and the gay are there, 

And it's worth a run to see 
The beautiful ladies' beautiful dress, 

Their feathers and jewelry. 

For an hour or more John stood 

At the Winter Palace gate, 
Watching the nobles of all the land 

Pass into the court in state. 

An elegant dame passed in ; 

As her long robes swept the ground 
John saw a glitter, and at her feet 

A beautiful bracelet found. 

" Look, captain, a pretty thing, 

AU spangles and filligree. 
In her haste that lady let it fall; 

Dear! how sorry she will be. 



» 



Cried the captain with delight, 
"'Tis a diamond bracelet, boy, 

You've made your fortune, you lucky dog, 
And I wish you every joy.** 

John looked at the bracelet bright, 

Then he pondered silently, 
'^ Master," he said, 'Hhis beautiful thizig 

Can never belong to me." 
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Said the captain, '^ You may search 

For the lady all in vain, 
Pocket your conscience this once, my boy,. 

Such good luck won't come again." 

" But master," he softly said, 
" If another storm should rise, 

With this pretty thing, how could I pray 
To our Father in the skies f " 

The captain could not answer ; 

'Twas his turn to ponder long ; 
" It's a strange idea, but true," he thought, 

" You're right, lad, and I am wrong." 

Then off, with a lightened breast, 
John started, and toiled all day 

For leave to enter that palace gate. 
And speak to that lady gay. 

Admittance, at last, he gained, 
And gave her her bracelet bright ; 

And who can tell her astonished gaze. 
Her wonder, and her delight ? 

To think that a sailor-boy, 

Quite young, on a foreign shore, 

Should seek her out with such honest zeal. 
Astonished her more and more. 

He shall have a rich reward. 
She said, and her purser told 

To place in his hand a casket bright, 
Holding thirty poimds in gold. 

With a face how bright and glad 
John his coxnrades met that night, 

And when he told them his story through. 
They cheered him with all their might. 
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Then the captain taught him how 

In beautinil furs to trade, 
With such success, when again at Hull, 

That full sixty pounds he made. 

The owners, too, gave him praise. 

His promotion and good pay ; 
With six months leave, and a purse well filled, 

Ah ! where will John wend his way ? 



JOHN AT HOME. 

Tho' John had seen palaces, cities, and seas. 

His heart had been faithful 'mid all that could please, 

His dear mother's cottage, his dear mother's arms, 

Her prayers and her blessings had ne'er lost their charms. 

Along the same road where he journeyed before,' 

He marched with a glad heart to meet her once more ; 

" There, there's the dear cottage, the window where she 

Last smiled, through her weeping, her blessing on me. 

" Oh, mother, dear mother, wherever we roam. 

There's no name like mother, there's no place like home.'' 

Thus John, with his bright thoughts, arrived at the gate. 

Nor marked in his gladness its dim shattered state ; 

No light in the window, nor lock on the door. 

The garden neglected, the weeds growing o'er. 

How fast fell his tears, as he leant o'er the gate : 

Oh, mother, you've gone, and your son's come too late, 

You fell 'neath your burden, with no one to save. 

And all my bright hopes now lie cold in the grave." 

But while he thus murmured, a neighbour espied 

Our John, as he leant o'er the garden, and cned, 

**Why, John, don't take on man ! your mother's not dead! 

She's only grown weakly, and can't earn her bread ; 

So last week she went to the workhouse, my boy." 

John sped like an arrow, so great was his joy. 

Ah, who can describe that dear mother's embrace, 

The praises, the gladness, and John's happy face P 

No more toil and sadness, at home, and at rest. 
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What mother so thankful ! what son half so blessed ! 
For years and years after, a stranger might see 
A sweet little cottage, as neat as could be, 
Stirroimded with comfort ; old Biddy lives there. 
Her son's made a mate, and she's plenty to spare. 
John has proved that our Gk)d is a glorious fnend, 
His word ever faithful, and true, to the end ; 
And all ye who love hhn, and fear him, shall prove 
How great is his goodness ! how mighty his love. 



LIFE IN A ZENANA. 

{Conivnued from page 13.) 

On the following Sunday, the children gathered round 
Mrs. Hartley and reminded her of her promise to relate to 
them the history of a little Hindoo girl's life ; *^ and please" 
added little Ada, ''may we sit in the summer house by the 
lake in the wood ? and then we shall fancy we are in. the 
beautiful countiy of India ; you must be the Hindoo girl 
for to-night, and our own mamma afterwards." 

" Very well ; let us be off then at once ! Eun and put 
on your hats and cloaks, and tell Mary to bring us tea in 
the arbour ; that we may have a nice long evening." 

Every thing having been arranged, and Ada being in- 
stalled in the post of honour as tea maker to the party, Mrs. 
Hartley thus commenced her story, " My name is Mohti, or 
the Pearl. I was bom about the year 1840, but I cannot be 
sure, as Hindoos are not particular about dates. Now I am 
very happy and am proud to be called a Christian, for I have 
learned to love and know the dear Xord Jesus^ — ^but when 
I was a little girl I did not lead a happy life, and indeed for 
many long years my life was little more than a dreary 
bonoage. Now that I know what it is to have a dear kind 
and holy father, and a great and loving elder brother to 
pray to and look up to for help, I can't call that living at 
all — ^no it was death. To make you understand, I must 
take you back with me to my Hindoo heathen home, and 
you must let me talk to you as if I were a little girl, then 
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I will lead you on througli my life till I bring you up to x 
where I am' now. I hope I shan't tire you, for I've much to 
tell. I well remember my village home. It was situated in 
that part of India called Eaj Pootana, not many miles 
from the great and beautiful city of Ajmere ; and as I 
wish you to imderstand clearly what an Indian village or 
country town is like, I will take an evening walk with you. 
Here we are then, at the foot of a low range of hills 
covered with cactus, or prickly pear, a fruit nice enough 
to eat on a hot sultry day ; but you must take care not to 
run any of the thorns into your fingers, for it is poisonous 
to touch, and the prickles so fine that they penetrate 
deeply, and cause much pain and inflammation. I am 
only a little girl, and yet you see I have a great deal to 
do : at an age when your little girls are playing with dolls 
in the nursery, or learning to read and write, and playing 
pretty tunes on the instrument you call a piano, I am 
helping my mother to take care of the baby, or running 
out into the fields to help in gathering in the harvest. Mj 
mother is kind to me ; but dear me, I am only a girl ! 
and in our books it is written : ' cursed is the day on which 
a woman child is bom ;' so my mother cried at my birth, 
and my father was angry, and all his friends came to con- 
dole with him ; some even went so far in their sympathy 
as to suggest that it would be a good thing i£ he would 
take me to the nearest well and drown me like a kitten. 
However, he would not hear of it, but consoled himself 
imder the idea that '^ it was his fate," and was so ordered 
by his gods. So I was spared, but made to feel in every 
way that I was only an encumbrance, an unlucky beix^g^, 
and must do my best by hard work to propitiate tiie gods 
and wipe out the stain on my mother's name, until some 
one should come and marry me. On this beautiful autumm 
day I have been scampering up and down the hills looking 
after our goats, and now I am about to take them home 
before sunset; for it would be dangerous to leave them 
here all nighty there are so many panthers about, although 
we set traps for them all along the hillside. Look, here is 
one ! with the carcase of a caK by way of a choice morsel, 
in order to entice the panther to enter into the trap. This 
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oarcase is placed inside the trap — a cave hollowed out in 
the side of a hHl, having slabs of stone in front. The slab 
is supported in such a manner that when the animal enters 
after the carcase he touches a cord, which brings down the 
stone and shuts him in. Of course, he cries out, and his 
noise attracts the villagers, who come next morning to Vill 
him. Should a cheetah or hunting leopard get in^by mis- 
take they will capture him as a present for one of the 
many Bajahs or petty chiefs aroimd here, who will have 
him trained, if not too old, for huntiQg. '^ Oh, mamma !" 
was the chorus; "do tell us before you go any further 
how they hunt with a leopard. We always thought they 
used guns and pistols, and rode on horses, followed by 
dogs." "That is the English way; but in India the 
native princes and great men take a leopard, an ftnima l 
Tory like a tiger in appearance, only smaller in size, and 
whose skin is beautifully spotted, and train him when 
young to himt deer and antelopes. When he is suf- 
ficiently trained, three or four men go out with the leopard 
in a cart, placing a hood over his eyes to prevent his 
seeing any thing until the right moment. In India the 
antelopes are so tame that they will allow a cart to 
approach to within a very short distance. When the 
antelopes have gathered round, the leopard is untied and 
his hood taken off, and in a moment he is after them. 
The poor animals boimd away, and the leopard springs 
after them, taking very long steps or bounds. He soon 
overtakes one, and jumping on his back brings him to the 
ground, tearing his throat open. The men now come up 
and recapture the leopard, often with some trouble, and 
secure the antelope. I must get on with my own story,, 
else bed-time will come before I have finished. First I 
• will tell you how I am dressed. I am about thirteen years 
of age, and therefore I have a saree, or long veil of white 
cotton bordered with pretty colours, which falls over my 
head and shoulders, and is in folds around my waist. X 
also wear a linen boddice and a check dress. Shoes and 
stockings I have none, my feet are hard and can stand the 
sharpest flints. In my ears I have silver wires with stones,, 
and round my ancles I wear several bracelets or silver 
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bangles, for my father is a high-caste man and likes 
to make me little presents whenever he comes back 
from a successful expedition. Ah ! Now I have collected 
all my goats, and our path lies yonder. We follow this 
road, which leads across the bed of a stream, now dry, 
and through the field of jourie, which stands as high as 
your head. Look at those beautiful water melons and 
gourds ; here is one as large as your head, green and yellow 
stripes, there is another dark orange in colour. Cut them 
open ! How nice and pink the inside looks ; juicy to the 
taste; I must take it home. Do you hear that clack, 
clack ? You wonder where the sound comes from. Look 
at that platform supported on four poles. On that sits a 
boy whose duty it is to soimd the rattle in order to 
frighten away the birds and jackals from the grain. For 
days he stays there until the grain is gathered. Now we 
come out from the field and you see numbers of yoimg 
women and boys driving cattle, taking them home. There 
you see the small town ! To the right "yonder, where 
that grove of banyan trees are, lies the tank, or bathing 
place, where I go, with other girls, to bathe every day and 
wash my clothes, by beating them on large flat stones. 
But you say you cannot see any houses ? Very true. My 
village does not look at all pretty from the outside. A 
high mud waU with four towers, surrounded by a broad 
ditch of dirty water, with skeletons of buffaloes, cows, 
and other animals scattered around, is not a pretty sight. 
But here we are at the gate, so let us enter. We 
will take this road leading through the centre of the 
town. What a sight meets our gaze as we pass along 
through the crowded thoroughfare! — merchants sitting 
outside their shops with their wares displayed, rivaUing 
each other in their cries ; some beating tomtoms, or native 
drums, others playing on rude instruments of music. 
Here is a Kabob merchant frying his delicious morsels of 
meat in ghee or rancid butter, and rapidly disposing of 
the same to hungry-looking women and urchins, then a 
seller of melons who is doing his best to shout his rival 
down ; anon, you hear an angry cry and a great chattering, 
what is the matter? oh, that man thinks he has been 
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cheated in the purchase of some grain, to the extent of 
one penny, and he is calling down on the merchant's head 
all sorts of vengeance. Now the crowd separates, and wo 
stand aside to allow a white bull with a curious hump on 
his back to pass. See, he is going to the grain merchant's 
shop, and commences eating his supper; he is verj 
particular, see how he tosses the grain about, and piclcs 
here and there a sweet morsel! You ask why the 
merchant does not drive him away P He would like to do 
80 but he dare not, for that bull is a sacred animal and is 
worshipped by us. Many believe that the soul of their 
father or mother is in that bull; therefore he is petted 
and allowed to do just as he likes, and on certain days is 
led in procession with garlands around his neck. We 
will leave him to enjoy his meal, as I must look 
after my goats. There is one already in mischief. 
Ah, Billy! you thought you would like some of that 
clover, but you have found out that the merchant is 
not so kind to you as he is to the bull. Do you see this 
curious white temple ? It is not very large, and is rather 
dark inside. Do you see the goddess, a woman with three 
heads, painted in various colours; and another figure 
supposed to represent Brahma P Listen to that poor 
woman ; she has brought little gifts in her hands, and has 
also brought her child there and is teaching him, young 
as he is, to kneel down to and pray before the images. 
She is asking the gods to bless him, and is praying also 
that grain may get cheaper, or else for a new saree, (a 
cloth), and the priest behind there answers her that she 
shall have her wish, so she rises and goes away happy, whilst 
he pockets the offerings brought to propitiate the goddess. 
This is my house ; come up the steps into the verandah, 
lift up the purdah or curtain and enter. I will go attid 
shut up the goats in their enclosure. I see you do not like 
• the look of my home ! it is not so pretty as one of your 
pretty cottages. We have no nice tables to eat off, and 
chairs to sit on; you never see an oak cupboard with china 
teacups and figures of dogs and men and women sitting 
imder trees ; I never saw a picture hanging on a wall, unm 
I went to the mission school many years afterwards. The 
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floor of mj home is xuiid : we have a few ma^s and cotton 
quilts to sit on. We eat out of those lotahs or vessels of brass 
hanging on the walls, but you being English girls and boys 
must not touch them for you would defile them. A few 
water jars make up the furniture in the room. You enter 
the second room through that mat, and you are in the 
women's apartment — ^no furniture save a charpoy or bed- 
stead, and some low stools and the millstones with which 
we grind the com. Our daily life is always the same. Do 
I never play games? Dear me, no. My mother sometimes 
makes a Httle feast and calls her friends together ; and then 
we all sit over the fire smoking our hookahs suad chatting. 
One perhaps will tell us some wonderful and beautiful 
story of the love of the gods; or else we sing songs, 
making up the verses as we go along, but this is a rare 
event. Once my father took me to the bright and beauti- 
ful city of Ajmere, on the occasion of a grand festival — 
"The Holee " occurring, and never shall 1 forget that day ! 
Now that I know better I shudder at the very thoughts of 
it ; but then I was only a child and looked forward with 
delight, and only thought of all the wonderful sights I 
should see. We started very .early in the morning in a 
bullock gharry, or cart drawn by bullocks, the usual way of 
travelling in that part of the country; and as several 
families were bound for the same city we enjoyed the 
journey. Arrived there, we made our way to a very beauti- 
ful tank of water which lies on. the outside of the city 
proper ; on the borders of which several banyan trees were 
growing. As you never saw a banyan tree, or a tank of 
water, I must describe them to you. Fancy yourself 
standing besides a large sheet of water which is prevented 
from wearing away the banks in the rainy weather by a 
white stone wall; at intervals there are white marble 
steps which lead from the bank to the water's edge. 
Over our heads rise lofty trees very large and peculiar 
in shape ; for these trees, unlike any other in the world, 
throw out their roots from the branches, and these 
roots fall untU they touch the ground, when they take 
root and spring up in their turn. The leaves are large 
a&ct have a beautiful colour. The monkeys are very 
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fond of making their houses in these trees, and, being 
considered sacred, are allowed to play as much as thej 
like, and keep up a conversation all day. At night 
they descend, in order to visit the neighbouring fields and 
procure food for their little families. Well, on this day I 
performed my ablutions, quickly dressed myself in a new 
saree, and stained my forehead and dress with a red 
powder, as that was considered proper, and taking some 
powder in our hands to throw over any one with whom I 
was acquainted, we entered the town. What crowds there 
were in the street, men dressed in their white linen coats 
and gay turbans of folds of red cloth bordered with gold, 
and beautiful waist-cloths ; girls and women, of the same 
caste as my self, walking about carrying flowers, their 
dresses stained with powder ; but of the high caste ladies, 
or those married to rich men, I saw none. As I looked up at 
the houses with latticed windows, and saw here and there 
a sad face peep out for a minute, and then start back as if 
frightened, I could not help asking my father, " Why they 
were shut up? Were they prisoners? Had they done 
wrong?" "No," he replied, "they are very happy. 
Were I a rich man I should live in • a house like that, and 
your mother and yourself would never go out on foot, it is 
only poor people who walk. Those ladies have servants to 
wait on them; but our laws say that wives should never see 
any face but that of their own husbands. One day I hope 
you will have a house of your own like that. But come," 
he added, " enough of this talk. Let us go through the 
town, for I wish to take you up to the top of that hfll you 
see yonder, for there is a wonderful temple there, and a 
sacred stone before which you must do pujah." So on we 
went through the town, stopping only for a few minutes 
to purchase some sweatmeats, out through the old 
gates by the strong fortress, and along a road which 
led through rows of beautiful trees, at that time in 
fall blossom. Then began our ascent up the hiU 
of Taraghur, and we threaded our way through piles of 
massive rocks ; after a four hours' walk in the heat of the 
day, we arrived at the precious stone. To our left far 
away lay the '' happy valley," so called on account of the 
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beauty of the trees therein, and the tiny streams which 
dance over the rocks, gently trickling through the moss 
and again emerging to rush over a height of many feet, 
forming minature waterfalls. In this happy valley many 
devout Hindoos are buried, and you may see their funeral 
pyres, as the night comes on; the red glow of which lights 
up the sky for some distance aroimd. Soon we were in 
front of the stone ; it has the red mark, the sacred colour, 
on it. This rock has a wonderful legend, there is the 
mark on it of a perfect hand, with five fingers and a huge 
hole for the thumb. My father told me that the " Angel 
Gabriel was angry with the wicked god Satan and threw 
the rock down from heaven at him, which inflicted a great 
wound. Here it fell just as it lies, and no man has been, 
able to remove it. Proceeding on our journey, we arrived 
at the beautiful temple called the Jaen temple, built of 
pure white marble. Here my father performed his pujah. 
I was not allowed to do so ; the goddess Bawanee is the 
favourite goddess — she sits in a chair or on a pedestal, and 
wears around her neck bleeding skulls; and whoever 
destroys or strangles most men stands highest in her 
favour. My father has gone to ask her to give hiTn 
success in a robbing expedition he is about to undertake. 
Having left some sweetmeats as an offering, we began our 
descent just before sunset. We were to lodge in the 
Serai, or traveller's resting-place, so did not hurry. I shall 
never forget that walk down the hill; it was the last walk 
I ever took with my father ; the fire-flies were dancing, and 
the air was so balmy ; below us rose the hum of many 
voices from the city which lay stretched out far beneath ; 
now and again the sound of tomtoms and musical instru- 
ments woi:Qd be borne to us on the breeze ; and as it grew 
dark, we saw the city being lighted up ^with difEerent 
coloured lanterns and oil lamps; then there was a discharge 
of very beautiful fireworks ^nd firing of guns ; and now 
once more we were in the streets, which were all ablaze 
with the gaily coloured lights ; passing the houses, in the 
verandahs of which, sat the well to do merchants dressed in 
their hoHday clothes; and through the mob of men and boys 
who, excited with arrack or spirit and bangh, were shouting 
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discharging matchlocks and fireworks, until we arriyed at 
our resting-place for the night. The large square court 
was filled with oxen and camels, whilst outside the varioua 
chambers were seated men and a few women oyer the firee, 
eating, and chatting over the events of the day. Being 
tired we soon retired to rest, and thus ended this eventfu 
day. The following day we returned home. 

One day, soon after the event recorded, my &tther 
returned from an expedition ; he brought with him a 
wounded man in a palkee; this sick man was a rick 
jeweller of Delhi, who, having come on business, had been 
waylaid and robbed, and on his resisting had been wounded 
severely. My father touched at his tale, and still more 
so by the reward he offered, brought him home for my 
mother and myself to nurse. He lay between life and 
death for some days ; at length he began to mend, and by 
degrees grew stronger. Out of gratitude to my fother, 
knowing him to be a high caste Brahmin, he offered to 
marry me. My parents delighted, accepted the offer, and 
were warmly congratulated by their friends ; as for myself 
I was not asked, for "I was only a girl." When I heard 
of it I shed many tears, for I knew that henceforth I 
should not be allowed to walk out, indeed after the 
betrothal I was ordered to keep within doors. At length 
the eventful day came ; my future husband had removed 
to the city, and there the ceremony was to take place. 
Escorted by my father and friends, carried in a close 
litter, I entered the gates of the city ; arrived there I found a 
white horse whose mane and tail were coloured with saffron, 
having around his neck garlands of flowers. I mounted 
the high peaked saddle which was of gold. An umbrella, 
so shaped as partly to conceal me, was held over my head. 
My dress consisted of a gold boddice, and gold and silver 
brocaded skirt ; a rose coloured veil with gold spangles en- 
circled my head and shoulders ; beautiful earrings presented 
by my husband, and a nose ring by my father. My eyes 
and finger nails were stained with betel nut. Thus attired, 
preceded by a band of music, and a guard of honour of mj 
friends, I proceeded to my husband's lodgings. The cere- 
mony was soon over, and I was led into his apartments. On 
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that evening we left Ajmere to proceed to Delhi, a distance 
of nearly 400 miles, through a wild and unsettled country. 
My father who loved me, would not allow us to go alone, 
but together with some friends formed our escort. I was 
carried in a palanquin; my husband rode beside me. 
After eight days travelling we found ourselves in the 
city of Jeypore, which then, as now, was the most 
wonderful of cities; but it is not my purpose now to 
describe that city; I will tell you of it another time. 
When there we were made Tineasy. News travels 
quickly in the east, and we heard that the " Lall Coats," 
or the troops of the Great Company, were on their way 
to take Ajmere; also, ''that they had gained great - 
victories over the Sikhs and had taken the Punjaub." 
Who could stand against them P My father sighed as he 
thought that the glorious days were over when he could 
go out with chosen companions and lead a wild, free life. 
At length, after many adventures, we asrrived at that great 
city of Delhi, the richest city in the world, for it was the 
capital of the kingdom of Oudh. How beautiful the 
temples with tfieir golden minarets looked as they glistened 
in the rays of the rising sun; then the wonders of the 
bazaar. Arrived at my husband's house, in which he lived 
with his -father and brothers, I was handed over to the 
keeper of the " Zenana, or women's apartments," and was 
ordered henceforth never to quit them except by per- 
mission. I said good-bye to my father with many tears. 
I never saw him again, but heard he died soon after. I 
was received very kmdly by the " grandmamma" (the oldest 
lady), who has charge of all the other wives, and whose 
duty it is to provide food, to keep order and decide all 
disputes ; which she did in a practical way, by using her 
slippers freely over the heads and shoulders of disputants. 
At first I did not feel the restraint, everything was so new 
to me. My husband was so kind, then the other ladies 
paid me much attention ; but, alas, I soon found that it 
sprang from a selfish motive. As long as I could amuse 
them with stories of country life, and tales of adventure, 
so long was I the centre of admiration. One would give 
me sweatmeats, another coffee, a third sherbet; but when 
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thcY had obtained as much amusement out of me aa thej 
could get, then succeeded a dreary time. It is true I had 
beautiful dresses and good jewels, but I would gladlj haye 
exchanged all for the free Hfe I led in my village home, 
hard as that was. There was a nice garden attached to 
the house, but that was bounded by high walls, und the 
windows looking in the direction of the bazaar were closely 
latticed. Whenever we went to the bath we were driven 
in close-covered carriages; and, although we certainly 
enjoyed ourselves there, yet I felt like a bulbul imprisoned 
in a cage. Our Zenana contained ten ladies, and was 
beautifully furnished throughout. Sometimes we were 
allowed to witness a nautch, a dance or entertainment 
given by dancing girls. At the expiration of two years 
a brother of my husband died. A wail of grief rang 
through the walls of the Zenana. A widow's mourning is 
at any time hard to look on without tears — ^tears of 
sympathy ; but when, at the very time she needs sympathy 
and kindness, the poor widow is treated with insult, and 
they who once were to her as sisters, now reproach her 
with being the cause of her husband's death, and urged 
on by the priests and hired mourners, heap insult on 
insult upon her, no wonder she regrets bitterly the 
days gone by ; when she could have gained honour to her- 
self, and escaped reproach by submitting to the dread 
ordeal of the suttee. The English Government made one 
step in the right direction, when they abolished the custom 
of burning the Hindoo widow ahve ; but English people do 
not understand the refinement of cruelty, contained in the 
Shastres and Yedas, or the utter indifference to torture 
of the Brahmins and priests, who have the rule over us. 
Hence when one species of torture was done away with 
after a hard struggle, the subtle mind of the Hindoo con- 
ceived another plan far worse, by means of which the very 
life is crushed out of the soul, and the poor widow is con- 
demned to a living death. In the present instance the 
poor widow was stripped of all her beautiful garments^ 
her jewels taken away from her, and having taken part 
in the funeral ceremonies, she retired to the Zenana. No 
longer on equal terms with us, she was treated as a slave. 
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Her dress consisted of coarse serge, and a wliite saree. 
Her head was shaved. Her duties were to wait on ns at 
every meal, and perform the most menial offices; she 
fasted two days in the week ; at other times her meal con- 
sisted of coarse grain and water. Strange as it may 
seem, we, who might any day share the same fate, felt 
the least pity for her ; and this only shows the state of 
ignorance, and the power of heathen customs in obliter- 
ating every feeling of compassion and love in the heart. 
Gradually she s^ik. Fever ensued, and for days she 
raved, but even then we dared not relieve her sufferings 
by giving her water to relieve her thirst ; once I did so, 
but it was with great fear lest I should be discovered. 
Death released her at last. There only remained for her 
the burial of a dog, and we resumed our former occupa- 
tions. 

Another year passed away ; when one day orders were 
given that we were not to go to the bath. What could be 
the matter P Our servants brought strange news from the 
bazaar. The Company Sahib had ordered the sepoys to 
use greased cartridges dipped in pig's fat. They were 
about to force us into giving up caste privileges. Never 
had such an insult been offered. Murmurs arose, and 
long before the mutiny actually took place soldiers and 
leading Hindoos met together in secret, to form a plan by 
which they should drive the English out of India, and 
restore Oudh to her king. 

I will not take up your time by speaking of the mutiny 
— ^I can never bear to think of those days, but one incident 
I must relate. Some members of the band belonging to 
the native regiment in this city were Christians, ^ey 
were looked upon by all devout Hindoos as pariahs, or 
outcasts. No one would eat or drink with them. They 
were followers of one whom they called the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who they declared had sned His blood for them 
and forgiven their sins, and had promised to give them 
a house in the sky. When the officers were shot, these 
lads were spared, in order to be taken before the Court of 
Brahmins, who pointed out to them their folly, and offered 
to pardon them, and take them back into caste after proper 
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purification, if only these Christians would recant ; at the 
same time threatening them with the most dreadful 
tortures if they would not renounce their belief. But 
these brave lads not only refused, but actually dared to 
brave the Brahmins, and some sang hymns whilst th^ 
comrades were being butchered. 

The stoiy I have related is only one amongst many I 
could tell you, but I will pass over the mutiny, and take 
you to the City of XJmritsur. M^ husband brouglit me 
here after the mutiny. XTmritsur is a large city not &r 
from Lahore. There is a magnificent temple here, called 
the golden temple, belonging to the Sikhs, of which they 
are very proud. 

I led a very quiet life, living in a house in the centre of 
the Bazaar ; my husband was the only person I ever saw. 
After a time I observed a change come over him. When 
he came home he would rjBmain silent, and then would 
suddenly start up, and mutter to himself. And sometimes 
in the evening, I would see him steal off by himself. He 
gave up sitting in the verandah, and forsook his com- 
panions, leaving the house for hours, only returning late at 
night. I thought his conduct most strange, but such 
slaves are we that I dared not ask any questions. 

One afternoon a lady called and asked to be allowed to 
visit me. I had hardly ever seen a lady with a white ^bce, 
and out of curiosity permitted her to enter my room^ at 
the same time asMng the ayah to tell her that I waa a 
Hindoo lady of high caste, and therefore, she must not 
touch me — ^she must not touch me, else I should be defiled. 
My fear was great, I would like to receive her properly, for 
Hmdoo ladies are polite, and rarely rude. I would li^e to 
offer her sherbet and fruit ; but then I could never use 
any of the utensils again. A thought flashed across my 
brain ; might I not fin the dish with earth and then place 
the fruit on the earth, thus I could be polite and yet escape 
defilement, for earth will cleanse from all that is impure ; 
so I gave orders to the ayah to bring in a dish of oraaiges 
and bananas, placed urns on sand, and having pso- 
tected myself I prepared to receive my visitor. 

In the cool of the evening the lady appeajred ; and I 
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must say I was shocked, for she actually did not wear a veil 
over her face, but permitted all men to look on her. She 
was fair to look on. She evidently understood my look 
for, she said, " in my country we seldom wear veils." I 
answered, our books say it is improper for any woman to 
speak to a man, or. shew her face to any one save her 
husband, yet I sometimes see your ladies and gentlemen 
riding out and actually walking together, but I suppose 
these belong to the low caste." " Indeed they do not, we 
have no caste system in England, our customs are different 
to yours, and that which shocks you seems to us no harm. 
We on our part are so sorry for your ladies, who hardly 
ever see the bright sun and beautiful flowers, and can 
rarely go out. Then you think it beneath your caste 
te work ; we English ladies like to be able te read and 
write and work in wools, and make our husbands happy, 
and employ ourselves usefully. See what a pretty piece 
of wool-work I am doing now ; " taking out of some alver 
paper what seemed te me a most beautiful picture done on 
canvas. Oh, how I should like te be able te work like that, 
but then with a sigh, I am but an Hindoo and my husband 
would not like me to learn, besides, my pride getting the 
better of my curiosity, I could not teuch your work nor 
use your wool. She said no more, and after partaking of 
fruit, took her leave. After her departure I sat thinking 
over our conversation, and decided on asking my husband 
if he would allow me to learn reading and writing, and 
working in wool-work. Surely there can be no wrong in 
my being able te read te him and write his accounts, tiien 
how pretty I could make the room and divan. Filled with 
these thoughts I anxiously awaited my husband's arrival. 
An opportunity occurred during the evening. To my 
surprise he consented at once, "for," said he, "I would like 
you te know how te read and write, then you could help me 
in my work and amuse me in the evenings, and you would 
be more of a companion te me. For some time I have 
observed these English ladies and gentlemen how happy 
they seem, and never idle even in the hottest weather ; so 
ask the lady to come and see you again." Well, te make a 
long stery short, I invited the lady, who gladly came. 
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Having my heart set on learning I soon learnt the alphabet, 
but, dear me, it was hard [work learning to wnLte, for I 
would learn with a stick on sand, and often in a fit of 
impatience I would dash out all the letters and then I 
would have to begin again. As I improved I need to 
delight in shewing proofs of my progress to husband, and 
when I had actuaUy made my nrst piece of wool-worlcy 
though it was only a dog sitting on a mat, I was so proud. 
But during these months my feelings were gradually 
undergoing another stage. The good mdy would read to 
me out of a book called the Bible, the Word of <}od, and 
relate to me the wonderful story of the Lord Jesus Christ 
the Son of God, who allowed Himself to be crucified, in 
order that by His death and resurrection He might save 
every man, woman, and child in the world from death and 
deliver them from the power of Satan, and afterwards take 
them to live with Himself in a most beautiful home, where 
neither pain nor sorrow nor tears would find a place. 
OEten did this good lady tell me the sweet story of Jesus, 
the friend of the poor Hindoo and European alike ; often 
would I shed tears. Many a struggle had I with mysdf 
and my own heart. There was something so inexpressibly 
touching in the simple and yet most wonderful story, and 
yet the struggle was a long one and fierce. I had been 
brought up all my life to believe in the Brahmins as most 
holy ; to believe that Brahma, Siva, and Vishnu were all 
powerful, that if I did not obey them in aU things, keep 
myself pure from contact with Christians, and present- 
offerings to the gods, perform puja, and obey my husband 
in all things, and even if necessary, slay my child to 
propitiate Siva, some dreadful calamity would befall Me. 
I had witnessed my husband undergoing torture, seen my 
father swinging on hooks, heard of many who had gained 
paradise by throwing themselves under the car of Jugger- 
naut; 'd then all these things were necessary to be done ere 
one could gain paradise, how could I ever hope to enter 
if I disgraced myself, became an outcast, defiled my 
husband's name. Then, too, the very plan was so different, 
the holy men of our religion, who attained sanctity here 
and a high place in paradise, lived for years in the desert 
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as hermits, learnt the sacred vedas bj heart, and performed 
long pilgrimages; and how dreadful for me to be cursed by 
one of them ; surely their very look of reproach would kill 
me. Many a struggle had I within my own heart, but in 
the end, praise be to God, His Holy Spirit, that Gentle 
Dove, the Comforter, opened my ejes and my heart, to 
understand His wonderf m love, and simple yet perfect plan, 
of salvation. At the close of a conversation, one luter- 
noon, I felt impelled to say to Mrs. Muriel, I would like to 
become a Christian, but what can I say to my husband ? 
Once the frost was melted, I had no difficulty m speaking 
of that which lay very near my heart. She imderstood 
my case, but said smilmgly, I do not think you need fear 
very much from your husband, for he is just as much 
afraid of you as you are of him. What can she mean, 
thought I to myself. She continued, have you never noticed 
how different Ms manner towards yourself has been 
lately, how quiet and thoughtful he has become, and gentle 
in his speech ; I daresay you often wondered where he went 
to of an evening. But what does all this mean? I 
answered, confused. You ask him, Mohti. I acted 
on her advice, and imagine my feelings when he 
informed me that he had been a Christian for some 
months, and yet had never dared to tell me for fear 
I should desert him. He told me how, on strolling through 
the bazaar one evening, he had heard some one preaching ; 
going up to listen he heard such a wonderful story that it 
struck home. He could not rid himself of the thoughts 
that would come, he was not satisfied until he had gone to 
hear the missionary or padre preach again, then he took 
to asking questions, afterwards became a lestmer, and now 
only awaited my conversion to profess himself openly a 
behever in Christ. He had asked the lady to call, and he 
himself had been every evening secretly to the Mission- 
room to hear of my progress'; he told me of all his anxiety, 
his troubles, his prayers on our behalf. I was overjoyed, 
and when next Mrs. Muriel came, it was indeed a happy 
meeting. It is getting late, so I will only add we were 
baptized into the faith, and both my husband and self are 
Catechists, voluntarily giving up our whole time, esteeming 
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it to be our greatest privilege to be permitted to onny tlie 
words of the Lord Jesus to poor suffering Hindoo women; 
speakinp^ words of comfort to them, cheerinff them up, and 
in helping to educate them in order that tnej may make 
good wives and obtain a right and happy ix^nenoe over 
their husbands; remembering the words of the Lcnrd 
Jesus Christ himself, ''In as much as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye have done 
it unto Me/' 
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" Gome, rest awhile, mother, 'neath the Laburnum. 

I am so tired of this long holiday, 

All my old books are so stale I could bum them, 

Peter is busy, and Polly won't play. 

How I should like a new, beautiful story, 

All about men who were noble and true, 

Cities and battles, and deeds of great glory, 

Something quite thrilling, and something quite new ; 

I don't forsake Blue Beard, Sinbad the sailor, 

Sessame, Tom Thumb, and others you know ; 

But every time they grow staler and staler. 

Then they're not true, for you once told me so. 

Mother, so many sweet tales you have told me, 

All which our Jesus in Heaven gave you, 

I don't tire of them, they teach me and help me : 

Tell me another, quite startling and new." 

*^ Yes, my dear boy, see the summer's sun spreading 

Light o'er the blue hills, and cresting the sea, 

Where the Laburnum her gold drops are shedding, 

I'll come and tell a sweet story to thee." 

" Dark flows the swollen river at close of day. 
When 'neath the pale green willow we weep and pray : 
Our harps like our hearts are broken, hung on the trees. 
Our tears flow with the waters, our sighs with the breeze. 
Hark ! while we're softly moaning, bowed to the earth, 
Bound us strange faces gather, asking for mirth ; 
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' Oh ! sing ye, Zion's captives, while the daylight fades ; 
Far-famed is the music and beauty of your maids ! ' 
Lift we our woe-clad faces to their bright gaze. 
On our ears as light as snow flakes falls their fair praise. 
Sternly we make reply, * No, never on this strand ; 
How can we sing the Lord's song in a strange, far land ? 
Strong sons of Edom, ah ! happy shall he be 
Who shall avenge our children's blood found on thee ; 
Daughter of Babylon, when wasted thou dost lie, 
Zion and her glory shall All the earth and sky.* 
Thus simg the Jewish maids mournfully and slow. 
While at the brazen gates they cluster in woe, 
Gaily roimd the multitudes flutter in surprise, 
And wave their peacock fans to chase away the flies. 
Ah, dead are they for evermore to sounds of mirth ; 
Their white brows knit with anguish, their long hair 

sweeps the earth. 
Back from Egyptian lands the conqueror came ; 
Proudly he marches home, spreading wide his fame ; 
Princes from Syrian shores swelling his mighty trains ; 
While from the sweetest spot on earth, loaded with chains, 
Fair maids in queenly robes, noble boys he brings. 
Youths in whose veins flowed the blood of ancient kings. 

* Live and reign for ever, king,' echoes forth the cry ; 

* Glory crown the victor's brow,' rends the earth and 

sky; 
Towering temples, turrets, arches, with one voice, 
As song of many waters, echoed * rejoice.' 
To the palace of his fathers the nobles bring 
The conqueror, and on the throne they crown him king ; 
Who can describe the glory, who can the feast. 
With all its golden grandeur, spoils of the East ; 
AU that fairy tales could picture would glitter there, 
Cashmere robes, embroidered curtains, jewels bright and 

rare. 
See the rosy wine is flowing in a stream. 
While sweet music makes all round seem like a dream. 
Ah ! like a wearv dream was that scene so bright and f air. 
And sound of mirth and feasting to Jewish captive's there. 
In heart along they wandered the golden sand, 
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And cactos groTes that lead them to their fweet land ; 
They sought again the olive shade and fig tree bowers. 
The loTelj vines that climbed the walls, and lovlier flowers. 
And more than all, those faces and forms so sweet. 
Of parents, brothers, sisters they ne'er shall meet ; 
Ana tiien they bowed their heads with shame to think 

that it was their 
Their people's sin that brought them down to such despair, 
A nation nobler and more blest than all beside, 
The rich glory of whose temple was the pride 
Of all the earth. And now their sons — ^how great their 

Mil- 
Grace the feast as slaves in a heathen monarch's hall. 
Forth from the monarch'i^ throne issues the command, 
** Choose me fair youths of princely seed from the band 
Of captives I have brought to crown my victories ; 
Let them be learned in all mysteries ; 
Teach them all Chaldean lore, and let them eat 
King's food, their portion, their fare my wine and meat. 
Ah, Ashepinas, methinks rich promise I divine 
In the fair kingly youths I brought from Palestine ! " 
See, see my hero stands midst a group of four. 
Sure in Babylonia's halls never before 
A face so purely beautiful and good was seen — 
The people wondered when they looked on such a lofty 

mien. 
Wonder, well they might wonder, for such great power 
Fell, with his words and wisdom, that e'en an hour 
^ent with him made the heathen love him, and adore 
lEjiowledge, a youth possessed of fourteen years — scarce 

more. 
Such might Chaldean sage labour to attain 
From moon and stars a thousand years all in vain, 
Such knowledge only flows straight from Jehovah's 

throne. 
And to him who asks in prayer and humble faith alone. 
O Daniel, in musing hours I think of thee. 
Thy wisdom great, thy sweet nobiHty, 
That conquering f aitn and love which like the glorious 

rays 
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Of suns lit up thy path thro' dark and devious ways ; 
Theii pray that my children gathered round my knee 
Daniels may become in faith and purity. 
Daniel, beloved of God, such was his noble name, 
Monarchs of thousand lands might envy him his fame. 
Bead we of mighty deeds, warriors of renown, 
Wading thro' seas of blood to purchase a crown. 
But were there ever deeds one half so fair and grand 
As the deeds of these captives in a strange fax land ? 
Great was the monarch who in his &.vour said, 
" Let the royal seed with dainty fare be fed ; " 
But greater far to be obeyed Jehovah's voice, 
Who gave command unto the people of his choice, 
^^ Touch not, taste not, the heathen feast nor wine 
That heathen gods are said to bless, for thou art mine." 
So Daniel purposed with his friends to trust God's care, 
And ne'er to touch or taste again the dainty fare. 
Daring to do right, and daring to be true, 
God blessed these noble boys with their end in view. 
Each day the Lord of all made them more fair and wise. 
So that over all they found favour in the king's eyes. 
Each day he sought to learn wisdom from their word ; 
Each day they grew in might, favoured of the Lord, 
Far and wide their fame spread ; no Magi in the land 
Their skill could even rival, their wisdom understand. 



kebuchadnezzab's dbeam. 

Monarch of this mighty realm, 

At whose dread name the nations bow. 

Why at midnight dost thou rise 

And flee thy sleep with troubled brow ? 

Favourite of the golden gods. 

On whom Bel and Merodach smile, 

Sure it needs but thy command. 

And earth's best music shall beguile 

Thy waking hours, or perhaps 

The sons of laughter shall excite 

Thy smiles by strokes of himiour, 

Or tales of love and feats of might. 
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Vain babbling fools, begone je, 

The monarch's in no mood to plaj, 

Lowering as the hawk his eye, 

As sword his wrath unsheathed to slaj. 

He speaks, and all the courtiers 

Hold breath to hear. " Last night I dreamed 

A dream of import mystic, 

And when distressed I woke, it seemed 

To pass as swiftly from me 

As darts an arrow from the bow. 

Hear ye, O eastern Magi, 

This day I'll proye ye, and shall know 

Tour diyination's yalue. 

If the gods speak with you or no : 

On that man who doth my dream 

Fully reyeal I will bestow 

Honour and great gain ; if not, 

All of you shall this day be shun, 

And nought of yours and your fame 

But ruined heaps on heaps remain." 

Picture now the awful dread 

Gathering in each sage's breast. 

Earnestly they plead for time 

That they might do his high behest. 

No ; the stem decree is past ; 

The captain goes forth with his band 

To hew in thousand pieces 

The wise men who dwell in the land. 

See each trembling household press 

Around each father, husband, son ; 

Close at hand the soldiers tramp ; 

E'en yet the slaughter has begun. 

But see, the gallant captain 

In his course is stayed, and his band 

Stand before a fair bright youth. 

He speaks to them with upraised hand, 

Pointing to heayen — ^these his words : 

'' Stay, Arioch, pause ; tho' thou canst slay, 

One alone can make aliye. 

Pause while I seek the king, and pray 
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A few short hours to bestow, 

That I and mj companions may 

Eiieel before Jehovah's throne, 

Who never turns Hjs ear away. 

I know Himself is wisdom ; 

All secrets He reveals to those 

Who trust His love, and who rest 

Upon His word — His mind He shows. 

Thus in confidence we pray." 

And so they knelt in prayer that night, 

Heart to heart, and hand to hand. 

The cry of faith, the prayer of might, 

With an arrow's speed it flew ; 

And answer brought on wings of light : 

See the vision, strange, revealed 

To Daniel in the calm midnight. 

Then sang he his heartfelt praise : 

" Blest be God's name for evermore. 

Might and wisdom are His own ; 

Oh, spread His fame from shore to shore. 

Times and seasons He can change, 

Establish kings, and kings remove ; 

Wisdom to the wise He gives ; 

The fountain He of light and love ; 

Eiiowledge to the humble souls 

That long to know, and secret things 

Thro' the darkness He reveals, 

And bids us mount on eagle's wings 

To that light wherein He dwells. 

Oh, Glory to the King of kings ! 

Might and wisdom He bestows ; 

And now our great desire has given. 

With hosannas on my lips, 

I speed with haste unto the court. 

To show how great our God is, 

What power and wonder He hath wrought, 

How His mercy hath revealed 

This secret drea^ to sinful man. 

Proving that in God alone 

Dwells perfect knowledge ; never can 
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Men dlBoem the secret thooghts 

That dwell within another's breast. 

Nothing can be hid from Qoi ; 

All things obey His great behest." 

Look at Diuiiel's happy face ; 

The Lord is with Him ; see, the king 

At his feet amazed falls down. 

And bids the priests sweet odours bring. 

Great Daniel's God to worship. 

<< To him of Gods all praise belong, 

Adoration to His name, 

Glory for ever," be our song. 



Daniel's trial. 



*' Bulers, princes, shall we suffer 
Such daily insult to our worth, 
That this Daniel should reign o'er us 
That Daniel, slave of Jewish birth P 
Surely we, whose ankles never 
Bore the foul badge of slavery — 
Surely we, of noble nation. 
Are &r more fit for rule than he. 
Are we tamely thus to suffer. 
And lick the dust beneath his feet ? 
Bound aU his orders to obey. 
Bound to hear his yea or nay P 
Or even now our foolish King 
Thinks greater honor for him meet." 
Thus spake the princes with themselves 
Of Babylonia's mighty land ; 
Filled with their bitter discontent. 
On Daniel's ruin all intent, 
They join together hand in hknd. 

From mom till eve, from eve till mom, 
They toil and scheme in every way. 
Fancy a hundred pair of eves 
Watching his steps through all the day I 
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But Daniel cared not ; they could find 

No fault in him; for to the eye 

Of G-od his thoughts and deeds were brought, 

And strength and guidance from on high 

Were given to him ; for each day. 

Three times he bent his knees in prayer ; 

Turned towards Jerusalem his face, 

He brought rich glory down and grace ; 

And thus he found a remedy 

For each perplexity and care. 

Chagrin is on the prince's brow, 

And hatred growing in each breast. 

They cannot help but sing his praise ; 

So just and true in aU his ways, 

So upright and above deceit, 

No man could be more fair and blest. 

But picture we amongst that band 

A man of wit, malignant, rise : 

" What, are ye vanquished ? we who stand 

Amongst the gods of men as wise ; 

I tell ye, thoi^h this matchless Jew 

Wears well-cased armour, tried and strong. 

He has a vulnerable place ; 

I know it, for I've watched him long — 

He has two spots alone left bare ; 

These are his knees ; take but good aim. 

And pierce those knees, then doth his fame 

Eeceive his deathblow ; he expires ; 

And we as kings the glory share. 

This is the law of his own God 

That he obeys, to him more dear 

Than life, or the decrees so great 

Of the great Medo-Persian state. 

If I judge right in such a case. 

The world won't move him, much less fear." 

A council of great dignity 
Await the hearing of the king. 
The governors and councillors 
For sanction to Darius bring 
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A just decree : '' For inasmuch 
As there are those in this great state 
Who take unto themselves a right 
That's thine alone, O monarch great. 
We do advise this royal law, 
That for a month to gods or men 
No prayer be made except to thee ; 
And who rebels 'gainst this degree. 
As food for lions shall be cast 
At once into their awful den. 
This royal statute hear, O King 
Darius ! give thine hand and seal ; 
The counsels of the Persian state 
Are good, unchangeable, and great. 
Thou who hast won great Babel's throne, 
'Tis for thy kingdom and thy weaL" 

Darius sets his seal, and forth 
The fiat goes thro' all the state ; 
And now upon good Daniel's steps. 
In great suspense the princes wait. 
'Tis hour of prayer, the window where 
He worships, and whence love's keen sight 
Can view sweet Zion's Hill, opes wide. 
Ah ! will he kneel and pray to-night ? 
Or has his cheek grown pale with dread P 
Has fear of man kept him away P 
Ah ! no ; mark that exultant song ; 
"Behold he prayeth," from the throng 
Of men that 'neath his windows wait 
The chance to pounce upon their prey. 
We know not what he prayed ; but this 
We do most truly, surely know. 
That G-od made him quite strong and calm, 
And shielded him all round from harm. 
Oh, would that all the world did prove 
What mighty wonders prayer can do ! 

Ah, could I paint the horrid lear. 
The triumph of their treachery, 
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That lighted those men's faces up, 
How would you loathe and turn away I 
Ah, could I paint the calm bright faith 
That breathed in Daniel's lovely face, 
How would you long like him to be, 
To have the same sweet power and grace. 
But ah, my boy, the same great power 
And love that reigned in Daniel's breast 
Lives and o'erflows within Gkni's heart. 
To all who ask He will impart 
Still more and more, that they may be 
Like him in every footstep blest. 
" Ah, ah ! " with glee the princes laughed ; 
'^ That Daniel is a dead, dead man. 
Tho' the king may love him, and tries 
To save him, yet to-night he dies. 
Tho' kings may fall and seasons change, 
This empire's statute never can." 
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''Oh, dark, dark night ! 

Oh, weary night ! 

Oh, night of woe ! 
Would the clull grave had covered me ! 
Would that pale death had beckoned me ! 
And I had never seen the hour 
That laid black murder on my soul ! 
Oh, Daniel ! sweet Daniel ! tried and true ; 
Oh, would that I had ne'er been bom ! 
Or would that I were you ! " 

Darius wept. 

While others slept 

Thro' that long night, 
Praying for return of morning, 
Watching, watching for the dawning ; 
For thro' his mourning and distress 
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A strange strong hope had clung to him : 
" Surely faithful Daniel's God at this hour 
Will come to succour and to save 
If He hut has the power.' ' 

The happy mom, 

The rosy mom, 

Came at last. 
See the king the dew is sweeping 
With his robes, while he stands weeping 
At that great and horrid den, 
Where hungry lions roar for prey. 
All, aU was silent now, calm as the tomb ; 
And bitterly the king wept o'er 
Hiw much-loved Daniel's doom. 

List, sounds of prayer 

Waft on the air 

Forth from the den. 
O'er the mouth, the monarch listening 
Leaning, cries, his worn eyes glistening : 
" Oh ! Daniel, is thy God, whom thou 
Hast ever served from mom till eve. 
The living God on whom thy footsteps wait. 
Is he then able to deliver thee from Hons great ? *' 

List to that voice ; 

O king rejoice ! 

'Tis Daniel speaks 
To thine ear, like joy bells ringing. 
Sweet as voice of angel singing : 
" O live for ever, king, know thou 
That God has sent His angel down. 
And shut the lion's mouth thro' all the night ; 
For in the eyes of God and king 
I am found just and right." 

Oh, happy sight, 
Thro' all that night 
The lions lay. 
Nor dared to raise a glittering eye 
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To Daniel, who sat calmly by ; 

For in that loathsome den there stood 

The angel of the Lord from heaven. 

Some people think it was the Lord of might, 

Q-od's own dear Son, our Prince of Peace, 

Who stood by him that night. 

The king's command 

Thro' all the land 

Goes forth once more : 
'^ Bring each man with his &unily. 
Who sought by this unjust decree 
To take away good Daniel's life, 
And cast him in the lion's den." 
The hungry lions, with fierce unerring ken, 
Tore them to pieces ere they reached 
The bottom of the den. 

"Praise Daniel's God, 

The living God," 

Darius said ; 
" Let all my kingdom rise and say, 
* Glory to God who reigns for aye ; ' 
Ever shall his dominion stand ; 
He can deliver, He can save ; 
He worketh signs in earth and heaven above, 
And from the power of lions 
He rescued Daniel in His love." 
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The council hall resounds with mingled voices ; 

The Pharisee, the judge, and Scribe are there. 
The zealot and the hoary sage rejoices 

To meet, with grand accord, within the Temple fair ; 
But tho' so great, so holy is the dwelling, 

No peaceful reverence here, no lofty praise. 
For in harsh tones the Sanhedrin are telling 

Their rage ; and high in disputations raise 
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Their fierce and fiery words, in anger burning ; 

The forj of the leopard in their eyes. 
One man alone from all their tormoU taming. 

With steadfast ken looks up into up into me 
He looks beyond, fax o'er the seething waters 

Of passions mean, and pestilential breath. 
And sees afar '* the Lamb who loved and bought us," 

Smiling a welcome o'er the yale of death. 
He caught the glorious smile, as some dear mirror. 

Grows dazzling 'neath the glow of summer's sun. 
So made he every craven heartstring quiver ; 

Such awful radiance o'er his visage shone. 
Be hushed ! his face is like an angel's beaming — 

The crystal light has frozen every tongue — L^^9 

Hushed, strangely hushed, the rude and dam'rous scream- 

And still the domes that with their loud wrath rung. 
He speaks — ^they breathless listen to the story 

Which sons of Abram ever proudly tell — 
The history of their nation and their glory. 

The kings, the Temple which they love so well ; 
He speaks of faith, the mighty God who liveth 

In temples never made by mortal hand ; 
But in that humble spirit who receiveth 

The Saviour, who has died to heal the land. 
Then strangely he the pleasing music stayeth. 

Of the great histoiy he so grandly told ; 
And with a holy anger on them layeth 

The blood of all God's messengers of old : 
" For ye have slain the Holy One — the Jesus ! 

Yes, ye have crucified the Son of God ! 
And put to shame the Prince who lives to save us — 

Your own Messiah and Eternal Lord ! " 
He paused, while all around from him recoiling. 

Cut to the heart, gnashed on him in their rage ; 
They seemed as one great seething furnace boiling 

With fire no earthly waters could assuage. 
But calm and pure he stands, his dark eyes glistening 

With rapture, as he gazed afar, above ; 
'Tis not to their fierce words and threats he's listening. 

But to the message of a Saviour's love. 
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Entranced he stands, then in a tone commanding, 

He cries, " To me the heavens are opened wide ! 
I see enthroned, at God's own right hand standing, 

The Son of man whom ye have crucified." 
Loud breaks the tempest thro' the torn rocks shrieking ; 

Loud moans the storm unbroken o'er 'the lea ; 
But fiercer, harsher, as from one voice speaking ; 

Broke forth the wrath of Scribe and Pharisee. 
They stop their ears, and wildly on him charging. 

They roughly drag him thro' the ancient hall, 
Thro' streets and lanes ; the maddened crowd enlarging 

Till at the gates they let their victim fall. 
Anon they tread, where dark ravines are yawning, 

To vales which Kedron's rocky bosom fills, 
Kear where Gethsemane, in peace adorning. 

Bests in the shade of Salem's sacred hills. 
Ah, one sweet thought o'er all the anguish stealing, 

Methinks, then Sled the martyr's loving breast. 
" How sweet to die where my dear master kneeling. 

The very soil with his rich life blood blest." 
(How sweet to die, on any spot, for Jesus, 

To daily die unto our will and ways ; 
To daily live, thro' Him whose power can raise us 

From death to life, from sorrow imto praise.) 
He kneels — our noble martyr — Stephen, bending 

His gifted brow, to breathe his one last prayer ; 
So strong, so clear, his voice the blue arch rending, 

His face, for earth, too radiant and too fair. 
For those who gather round in hate and scorn he prayeth, 

— The men who pause to crush his form to death, 
And like his chosen king and master sayeth, 

" Forgive them," with his last and parting breath. 
Smite on ! Eave on ! With fiendish ardour slaying, 

That angel presence, in the blood-stained dust, 
The quivering limbs and mangled body laying 

With thousand stones, to fifl your burning lust ! 
Bave on ! 'twill harm not — ^he is sweetly sleeping, 

As babes wiU sleep within a mother's arm ; 
A hallowed light around him guard is keeping, 

And spreads afar a strange and awful ceum. 
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It strikes his murderers, and a dreadful feeling, 
An unknown terror, creeps into each breast ; 

While mourners filled with holy hope come stealing, 
To gently bear the loved one to his rest. 



Shine on, sweet face, thy glorious smiling 
Has thrown a glow — a balm on all the pain, 

Which, 'neath the gnashing teeth and keen reviling, 
Have borne the saints of Gk>d, and still would bear i^ain. 

'Tis light that tells of glory, glory, 

Of bliss on bliss, that cannot, may not die ! 

Shine on, sweet face ! thy glorious smiling 
Has lighted dungeons darker than the tomb. 

The iron bar and cruel chains there filing. 

To lead the faithful spirit upward thro' the gloom. 
'Tis light, &c. 

Shine on, sweet face ! a rainbow ever, 

That filled with hopeful praise the tortured tongue 
Of thousands who no horrid pang could sever 

Prom the great Saviour whom they loved and sung. 
'Tis Ught, &c. 

Shine on, sweet face ! let thy clear vision 
Thy awful warning, and thy words of love. 

Pierce these dark days of coldness and derision. 
And warm our hearts and raise our hands above. 
'Tis light, &c. 

Shine on, sweet face ! let thy glad smiling 
Teach us how grand, how noble 'tis to die, 

To turn from this world's laughter and beguiling. 
And for His sake 'neath shame and scorn to lie, 

Who is our Light, our Sun, our Glory, 
Who leads us on to bliss that cannot die. 
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THE BIRDS' SONa, THE FLOWEES' SONG, AND 
THE SONG OF THE STAES. 



THE CALL OF THE MOENING. 

The summer morning laughed aoid said, 
" Come, children, leave your downy bed ! 
The frisky hours are dancing, flying ! 
Farewell, farewell to cold night's sighing ! 
Chasing, racing, while they hurl 
' At each other flower and pearl. 
Which the wily hedgerows snatch, 
And the elphin speedwells catch, 
Now they die, and bid good-bye ; 
With their latest breath they say, 
' Heaveu is brighter, rise an5 prly.' 

" Come ! while the mom with jewelled hands. 
Decks all anew, the sea and lands. 
See where those browsy hills are rising 
She stands, all veiled, new crowns devising — 
Sweet creepers, stars, and gem-like flowers, 
To weave and twine in harvest hours. 
That soon will come in golden glee ; 
Sweet type of om* eternity 
Which Jesus bought ; oh happy thought ! 
For us, that all our summer days 
Should echo brightly with his praise. 

" Come wander down beside the streams. 
And rouse the lapwing from her dreams ; 
And all the honeyed dewcups shaking. 
Sweet perriwinks and mallows waking ; 
The first to see the witches' candle 
Light up again, the first to handle 
The baby rosebuds that were bom 
One hour before the blink of dawn ; 
To catch the ringing of gladsome singing. 
Which swells from tiny throats and voices. 
And tells how much God's world rejoices." 
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WITHIN THE COTTAGE. 

Amidst the golden furze, the broom aoid lady's slippers 

small, 
Beside the brook where the wagtails hide, 'neath the 

willows lean and tall, 
There's a cottage shattered, low and gray, with many a 

broken pane : 
Its poor old door is propped and tied, with labour all in 

Yun. 
There's a plaintive voice within, and a low and broken 

wait 
A weary face through the window peers, and tells its own 

sad tale. 
A face we might call lovely, but for those many lines of 

care, 
Still young, tho' silver threads are weaving through her 

raven hair. 
All thro' the night's long watches beside that lowly bed. 
She had prayed, and sung sweet lullaby ; and bathed the 

burning head 
Of her fever-stricken boy, who lay as ghastly, worn, and 

white. 
As the bare walls of her dwelling seemed to her strained 

woeful sight. 
He sleeps a long still slumber, since the touch of the 

lingering dawn. 
As if his soul had gone to seek that land of the fadeless 

mom. 
The mother wrapped her shawl around, and gazing at the 

sky. 
Sent forth from a heart, with sorrow numbed, this anguish 

stricken cry, 
" My God ! my God ! one boon I crave ; stretch out Thy 

blessed hand. 
And draw my darling while he sleeps, to heaven's golden 

strand ; 
For there is love, and light, and life, and food for aU to 

spare; 
And Thy wond'rous smile of grace would make him grow 

each day more fair. 
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My God, oh must he BvdSter for my sin of years gone by ? 
Wilt Thou turn Thy ear for ever from my lone and 

bitter cry? 
Must he come rrom that calm dreaming, back to care and 

want and pain, 
To the crust his lips can't moisten, and the empty grate 

again? 
Tve travelled back thro* many years, this weaiy, weary 

night, 
I dreamed that I was a girl once more with a heart all 

glad and light. 
Oh, dear me, if I could be but a happy girl a^ain, 
I would never be so stubborn willed, or half so proud and 

vain. 
My dearest aimtie loved me, what a pretty home was ours, 
I lived and reigned, a tyrant queen, among our pets and 

flowers. 
How I trimmed our bright mimosa tree, and trained the 

myrtle boughs, 
Or laughed to see our poodle Carl pretend to drive the cows* 
She never crossed my will but once, dear patient loving 

soul. 
Ah would — ^that I that once had bent my mind to her 

control. 
'Twas when my Eichard came, she said, " Ah, my child, he 

will not do. 
He has more love for his wild ways than he has love for 

you.'' 
Ah would, but no, he's mine till death ; my love is his for 

aye: 
Tho' he's left his wife and child, and fled to a land far, far 

away. 
His path, where e'er it is, is paved with rich blessings from 

above. 
Drawn down by the prayer of his lisping boy and a wife*s 

unceasing love. 
And ah, Tve felt, and learned to know — how full of 

strength, how sweet. 
Is that forgiving love which falls around our Saviour's 

feet. 
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'Twas sorrow's band tliat led me there: but, ob, my 

gracious Lord ! 
My faitb is oft too weak to grasp tbe promise of Tby word. 
Oby would amongst tbe yellow com on eartb I'd seen Tbee 

stand! 
And beard Tby golden words wbicb fell in ricbness o'er 

tbe land! 
Or caugbt one glance of starry ligbt, from tbose matcbless 



eyes of power ! 
drank 



Or drank tbe cadence of Tby tones, one single bappy bour: 
Wben Tbou bad'st Tby loved ones fear not; for tbey were 

better far 
Tban a thousand wbite-robed lilies, or a million sparrows 

are: 
O Jesus ! bad I beard Tbee tben, perhaps I should not 

sigh; 
Or think that Thou would leave us here, alone to starve 

and die ! 
But I have seen tbe sparrows oft shot down for cruel play, 
And the nestlings left to pipe and die at tbe chilling close 

of day. 
Tve seen tbe lovely lily bud, so full of promise rare. 
Caught by the hungry worm and made to form bis 

noisome lair. 
And I have seen such sorrow, Lord ! that I am weak, and 

faint; 
With broken heart and feeble lips I bring Tbee my com- 
plaint: 
Tho' I have sought for work in vain, yet Tbou canst send 

it still, 
And comforts for my darling child, if according to Thy 

will. 
Tm too shamefaced by far to beg, for Pd not know what 

to say. 
And while I was trying hard to speak, the folks would 

turn away. 
If Auntie was to pass me by, she'd never think 'twas me— 
That joyous thing who used to delight to shine in finery 
She'd never think 'twas me indeed, with those shoes so 

worn and old — 
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A shufBing tiling in an old patched shawl, trying to keep 

from cold : 
She'd never think 'twas me ; " Poor heaH ! she bowed her 

head to weep ; 
And while she softly moaned, her boy smiled sweetly, in 

his sleep. 
Oh ! ye can pity her who've had a weight of woe to bear, 
Who've known what the daily battle is with doubt and 

fear and care. 
Paith sometimes rides triumphant, and we feel that we 

can trust ; 
Then again arise our cruel fears, and lay us in the dust. 
Oh gently, mother, weep ye, 'tis sweet the feet to bathe 
Of Him who hears our whisper and who owns the peace 

we crave ! 
Hark ! listen to that music sweet, that tunes along the rill, 
That burst of choral voices whiph aU heaven's arches fill ! 
'For the lark has met an angel, who a message bears for 

thee; 
And has flown to bid the feathered choir awake their 

minstrelsy. 
Their morning meal awaits them, the fragrant drop of dew. 
The quivering grain, the juicy worm, and berries bright 

and new : 
Oh with what gleeful thankfulness, they take aU at his 

hand. 
Their bright orbs shining like the stars of some sweet 

fairy land. 



THE BIRD S SONG. 

Echo hills, warble rills, gird the silent woods with singing, 
Thro' their winding chancels ringing I 
Our sweet praises. Soft gales sweeping 
Thro' the grass where pines are weeping. 
Mingle our glad chorus, wing your flight before us, 
heralding our song ! 

(Chorvs,) 
Joyful, joyful must our anthem be, 
For all our life and beauty flow from Thee ; 
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Mightj Jehovah, liappy are we 
CaroUing forth our praise. 

Sing ever, tiring never. At Thy table take our places^ 
Twittering low our different graces, 
For we know we're sure to find 
Each the food that suits our mind. 
See Thv touch is making rosy 
Every leaf and wild-me^ posey, 
Sport we 'neath Thy lovely smUing, 
With new pranks our mates beguiling 
Midst the willows long. 

Chorus, Joyful, &c. 

' Sorrow came — sin and shame. 
To this world one dreary morning ; 
All Gkni's love and mercy scorning, 
Down the vales in keen blasts sweeping. 
Bringing want and pain and weeping*. 
But a shelter he'U provide us 
When the ills of earth betide us. 
In his great hand's sacred palm. 
Where no cruel breath can harm 
Or impair our song. 

Chorus, Joyful, &c. 

Mother weeping, fair boy sleeping, 
Jesus in His love has sought ye ! 
With a matchless price He bought ye ; 
Though the earth and mighty heaven. 
Were with fire and thunder riven, 
Tet such chaos could not sever 
His own chHdren from Him— never 
Owned by love, untold, divine — 
In his treasure house to shine 
All eternity. 

Chorus, Joyful, &c. 



Mother weeping, fair boy sleeping ! 
We are bid in songs to tell 
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That the Lord doth love thee well, 
Cease from doubting, cease from fearing ! 
Angels bearing love are nearing; 
Think you, He thro' changing hours, 
Gives such thought to birds and flowers. 
While His children at His feet 
Faint for want of aught that's meet. 
Never, Christians, no. 

Chorus, Joyful, &c. 



A MINISTBBING ANGEL. 

" Come out with me, my love ! 
All along the winding lanes, 
You really do deserve, 
A reward for all the pains 

Tou have taken some time past. 
To be up in time for school. 

To conquer those dull tasks, 
Nor to break a single rule. 

Last Friday night I heard 
At that shop in Castle Street 

A woman ask for work ; 
She was dressed so clean and neat. 

She said she would not press. 

But her boy was very ill. 
And wanted nourishment. 

But the cold reply was still — 

* We have no work to give ; ' 
I then asked her where she lived ; 

And gentle, and well mannered. 
Was the answer I received. 

She hurried quickly on ; 
But I've thought of her all day : 
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How very mucli I wish 
rd requested her to stay. 

I can't forget her face, 

'Twas so gentle, pa1ient> wise, 

Nor yet the timid glance 

Of her dark and pleading eyes. 

'Twas like a spell that brought 
My young days all back again, 

Before I heard your voice. 
My joyous prattling Jane. 

God sometimes sends us, dear, 
To rejoice some feeble saint 

Who in his ear alone 

Has outpoured her sad complaint. 

Put on your things, my darling. 
We'll away along the meads, 

It's always best to tread 
Where the hand of mercy leads." 

They reached the little cot. 
There was silence all within ; 

The poor worn mother slept 
By her lad, so white and thin. 

The peace of heaven hung 

O'er their beautiful repose : 
She murmured as she slept, 
" My dear Saviour Jesus knows." 

What gladness to her eyes. 

To her wond'ring heart what joy. 

When she awoke and saw. 
Leaning kindly o'er her boy. 

Two ladies in her sight. 

Like two angels bright they seem. 
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She cannot speak or move, 
'Tis just like some lovely dream. 

They've raised her darling boy ; 

In his parched and burning mouth, 
Have poured the fragrant juice 

Of the grapes of sunny south. 

They watch him hour by hour, 

Feed him with such tender care , 
That the life is flowing back 

To his cheeks, so white and fair. 

The life is flowing back, 

And her heart is flowing o'er, 
She tries to speak the while, 

But her tears faU. more and more. 

" Don't thank me ! Jesus sent me," 

Said the lady good and kind; 
" I should like to ask one question 

If you really would not mind. 

" I'm sure I've seen your face, 

Tou have ta'en me back again 
Where mem'ry groping tries 

To grasp the lost clue in vain. 

" What was your maiden name ? " 

" I was little Mary Wise," 
" Not Mary ? " said the lady 

With a start of great surprise. 

" Ah, yes it is ! ah, yes, 

I can trace the likeness now : 
The same dark eyes and hair. 

And the same broad arching brow. 

" Have you forgotten me ? 

Have you quite forgot the time 
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When all our village bells 

Bang a long and merry chime P 

" You were my bridesmaid then, 
The youngest of the three, 

A winsome girl of ten, 
Full of i& wit and glee. 

" Ah, how we searched the woods 
For white flowers and creeping vine. 

With dewy buds and bells 

Our bright festal hall to twine. 

" Your good old Aunt (I know 
All the painful story, dear :) 

But I can tell you what 
Will deUght your heart to hear. 

" When you were gone, my child. 
She left the fine old place, 

Each thing reminding her 
Of her darling niece's face. 

"She's living in a town 
Only four miles off frpm here, 

And has mourned her niece as dead 
Through this many a long long year. 

" She's feeble now and gray. 
But her faithful gentle heart 

Has clung thro' trouble ever 
Unto Mary's better part. 

" The tidings I must bear 
With a gentle careful tongue, 

Nor quench with joy the spirit 
That has meekly mourned so long. 

" Oh, happy thought, go gather 
Some wild flowers from the dell, 
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rU let them tell the story, 
None can do it half so well. 

"Yes, they shall tell the story, 

So sweet Mary haste away, 
And weave a wond'rous posey. 

By thy darling we will stay.** 

With trembling steps poor Mary 

Sought the winding path that led 
Where silver beeches formed 

A bright canopy o'erhead. ^ 

In vain the brambles hid 

From her sight the apple bloom. 
In vain the fieldfare fled 

To his lonely haunts of gloom. 

No tiny jungle kept. 

And no thorny pitfalls stayed. 
Her eager feverish touch. 

Till a nosegay fair was made, 

Of starry eglantines. 

Mosses quaint, and vetches frail, 
A tiny budding queen. 

And long woodbine, faint and pale. 

Brown catkins, lady-ferns, 

Twined with hazel buds so bright. 
Dainty harebells fluttering. 

And the shepherd-boy's delight. 

Beneath the quivering grass 

The fond lily, pure and white. 
Leans o'er the iris blue 

To kiss o£E the dews of night, 

And many a yellow star, 
With rare golden fretwork hung, 
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Bat still thougli we leave tliem to wander awliile. 

We know they are blest by a Father's sweet smile. 

And we know that each evening, when night dews are shed, 

A graceful form kneels in the room over head; 

She kneels, while her white brow is prest 'gainst the pane, 

And offers her faithful petition again. 

*^ Jehovah, whose mighty palm holdeth the sea. 

Bless Thou my dear husband, as Thou hast blest me ! 

Oh make us once more in thy love and truth one. 

While I wait at Thy feet that Thy will may be done," 
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Where the boundless prairie lieth, where the trackless 

forests wave ; 
Where the wild and weary Indian finds a calm and silent 

grave; 
Where the rock-fringed river chanteth to the torrent's 

awful dance ; 
And where, thro' the ruddy maple, the golden orioles 

glance. 
Till o'er the magic silence steals the mystery of night. 
While the hand that made the firmament hangs out the 

stars so bright. 
There stands a little shanty, made of green logs roughly 

hewn. 
How like some weed-grown shell it looks, 'neath the glim- 
mering of the moon. 
As thro' its windows peers a light, and from its chimney 

toils 
The smoke, which seeks to reach the stars in dainty spiral 

colLs. 
The silence of the mighty woods, the stillness of the sky, 
Is roughly rent and broken by a loudly echoing cry ; 
No burst of choral symphony, no soul-inspiring song, 
But the groan of an angry wounded man in a stouggle 

fierce and long. 
Ah, droop your head, sweet lilies, and blush, ye waters 

clear; 
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For the stain of sin and curse of man lias found ye, even 

here ! 
Where the dying leaves paint glory, and each grass blade 

points aboTe, 
Where the red man hears the breathings of the Spirit of 

his love. 
Here the devil brings his victims, and binds them to his 

heel, 
And drugs them with his fiery draughts till they neither 

think nor feel, 
But do his deeds of darkness 'neath the black and won- 
dering pine. 
While curses trickle from their tongues like rain-drops 

from the vine. 
There's a pause within the shanty; some horrid deed is 

done! 
Two forms glide softly thro' the door, and then begin to run. 
Away, away ; though none pursue, the fiery judge within 
Has filled with fear the coward breasts of these sons and 

slaves of sin. 
There's blood upon their hands, as they wildly hurry by. 
There's bright blood streaming from the brow of one they've 

left to die ; 
He lies as lone, as still, and white, as the boulders on the 

shore. 
While with a sad and tender light the stars shine thro' the 

door; 
As speechless as a forest grave the night wings onward 

move; 
No sound save the bay of the hungry wolf, or coo of a 

restless dove. 
Soft, softly sighed the night winds, and softly came the 

breath 
Of the man those cruel men believed to sleep the sleep of 

death. 
He wildly gazed around him, and then tried to rise ; but 

no — 
His frame still trembled 'neath the power of a cruel 

murd'rous blow. 
He f elL back on the floor again, and sobbed just like a child, 
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Till his eye caught the gleam of a distant star that thro' 

the doorway smiled. 
Then stealing down into his heart, from that distant orb 

there fell 
A song of peace, and purity, a calm and holy spell. 
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Betum, return, O wanderer, return. 
O'er thee a holy father's heart doth yearn, 
Eichly blessing to draw thee to his breast. 

We are the Lord's, the wonder of his hand, 

We are His word, we move at his command. 

Ever, ever, from bliss to bliss we shine. 

His own fair lamps, tho' vastly far are we. 

He guides our light thro' grand immensity, 

Ajid bids us gently fall upon thy way. 

His girdle we, to bind the earth around. 
With bands of praise, and make the heavens resound 
With great glory ; His chosen choir are we. 

His servants aye, to do his high delight. 
To bear his message thro' the world of night. 
Sweetly healing shall our bright mission be. 

Hast thou forgot the prayer thy mother said ? 
When she had laid thee in thy tiny bed. 

And when, softly, we snuled as on thee now ? 

Hast thou forgot how 'neath the laurel shade. 
Each starry eve, thy earnest vows were made 
Fondly, loudly, to her whose love was thine? 

Hast thou forgot that night you softly crept, 
Thou and sweet Mary to the spot where slept 
Calmly, dreamless, thy fondly treasured babe. 
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Ob, let these prayers as some sweet cliurcli bell ring, 
Ohy let these smiles as some bright beacon bring 
Swiftly homeward to rest and peace thy soul. 

Betom, return, O wanderer, return ! 
O'er thee a holy father's heart doth yearn, 
Come now, clasp now the blessing at his feet. 

This message fell upon his heart as light falls on the eye, 
Nor broke the awful stillness of the woods and lofty sky ; 
But like a sword it pierced his heart and smote him o'er 

and o'er. 
As thro' that summer night he lay and moaned upon the 

floor. 
At last he spoke as faint and low as south winds thro' the 

reeds, 
With a humble supplicating voice before his Gk)d he pleads. 
^' O God, I'ye sinned, and I desenre that thou shouldst 

slay me now. 
For the stamp of crime and the brand of Cain are resting 

on my brow. 
I've left my darling Mary and my babe to starve and weep, 
And e'en now o'er their lonely graves these stars may 

Tigilskeep; _ 

And I, what have I done this year, but drink, and swear, 

and game, 
And dwell in lonely haunts with those who glory in their 

shame. 
Who sought me but to rob me, and to lead me on to woe. 
And would have hurled me down to hell by a cruel, 

treach'rous blow. 
Had not the Father I have wronged, with every passing 

breath. 
Stretched out His loving arm and saved His sinful child 

from death? 

gentle Jesus, bid me live, and I will praise Thee yet ! 
For Thy glorious love and faithful care I never can forget. 

1 am friendless, homeless, helpless, no food nor money mine. 
But I shall live to work my way sustained by power 

Divine." 
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Bright morning creeps along the plains and laughs the 

stars awajy 
While chickens quaintly calling o'er the prairie grasses 

stray, 
The trembung, wounded man arose and bathed his bleed- 
ing head 
In the rushing stream, then along a path with painful steps 

. he sped; 
He knew not where it led, but felt that Gl-od would be hi» 

guide 
To rightly lead his footsteps, or bring some one to his side 
To cheer him, so he trayelled on till dusky eve drew nigh. 
Then with failing breath, and death-dewed brow, he laid 

him down to die. 
But see, poor man ! 'tis not a cloud that coils up to the sky. 
But smoke ; hark ! listen to that voice which trills so clear 

and high; 
'Tis some sweet lassie singing our dear old Scotland's 

songs; 
Ah, surebr, a kind and pitying heart to that lovely voice 

belongs. 
He starts again, his breath grows thick, a film is o'er his 

eyes, 
The shanty seems to fade in gloom like some distant 

paraidise; 
He utters a faint cry, then falls ; in the cold and the dark 

lies he. 
Nor knows that honest hands and kind have borne him 

tenderly 
Within the tiny house, where waits a mother's care to dress 
is painful wounds, a sister's voice, to soothe with tender- 
ness 
js hours of wild delirium ; tiU his senses all return, 
And he lies as still, and weak, and faint, as the first pale 

streak of mom. 
His grateful heart o'erflows, and soon he tells them all his 

mind. 
Of all his wicked cruel ways to those he's left behind ; 
And how his great desire was now to serve his gracious 

Lord; 
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Ta work until hia character and means were all restored. 
'^That's good, my son! That's very good," the aged 

woman cried, 
'' May the Captain of the faithful soul walk ever at thy side. 
I had a son, I loved him well ; I fear I spoilt him, too ; 
But wicked men drew him away, and where I never knew ; 
He roams, perhaps in want and pain. Ah ! how Td bless 

that heart 
Who takes him home, and does for him a tender mother's 

part! 
So bless thee, lad! as I would have another bless my boy; 
Gk>d grant the seed in weeping sown may bear thee lasting 

joy- 
Stay ! In the fine old country didst thee say thou hadst 

employ ? 
Then let a mother thrice thy years give good advice, my 

boy! 
Don't let fond dreaming lead thee on, or thou wilt fall 

again. 
But hie thee to that happy land where peace and plenty 

reign! 
For men who have not learnt in youth with honest hands 

to toil, 
.And draw with calm enduring skill the richness from the 

soil. 
For them full many tempters wait — o, thousand cruel 

snares. 
And all their path is studded with new wants and sins 

and cares. 
When Abramleft his home, you know, he had a sacred call; 
But those who leave without, my lad, are caught in Satan's 

thrall. 
Then hie thee home ; thy guiding star shall be sweet Mary's 

eyes ; " 
And so he did. Can you not paint the joy, the glad 

surprise? 
How, when they each had told their tale beneath the stars 

at eve. 
They knelt and cried, "0 gracious Lord, our humble 

thanks receive. 
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For thou thro' wond'rous ways hast led our weary wan- 

d'ring feet 
Till one in Thee, and hope, and love, before thy mercy 

seat 
We kneel, and pray that hence our lives a glad peacefol 

type maybe 
Of that glorious, blissful. Sabbath day, we soon shall 

spend with thee. 



"MY BEAUTIFUL DEEAM." 

"Doesn't grandmamma look beautiful?" whispered Iva 
Eeed to her younger brother, Bertie. It was in the 
gloaming, as the Scotch would say : they were sitting on the 
lounge before the drawingroom fire burning their little round 
faces, while their eyes reflected brightly the glowing light 
from the huge pine log which burnt vigorously, casting 
warm orange rays all over the ceiling and carpet, making 
that pretty room look like a Paradise to the little ragged 
boys outside, who pressed their cheeks against the iron 
bars, and shivered in the cold wind. Grandmamma was 
seated in her chair — ^a peculiar low chair with a high back; 
it was too late to knit, so her knitting had been carefully 
placed in a black silk bag and laid on her small work-table 
at her side, while her hands lay folded in placid thought 
on her lap. Grandmamma was a real old lady in dress 
and manner and all her surroundings — ^just as Iva said, 
beautiful to look at. How prettily the fire-light glanced 
on her soft white hair, making her white lace cap, with its 
carefully pinned white satin ribbon, look whiter still. 
Next came the neatly folded cambric handkerchief, and 
round it a large coUar of rich black lace gently fading o:S 
midst the plaits of the heavy black salm which grand- 
mamma, as long as either Bertie or Iva could remember, 
had always worn in the afternoons. The skirt hung in 
scanty folds, and just reached the top of a very neat warm 
pair of velvet slippers; but Iva was looking at her face, not 
her dress, when she whispered " How beautiful." 
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Grandmamma was looking earnestly at the glowing fire, 
not as if she saw it, but as if her sight was filled with a 
glory far away ; her hazel eyes glistened, her lips moved, 
and at last over her face broke a beautiful peaceful smile. 
''Ohy grandmamma," said Bertie, (after he had gazed 
at her for a moment) with as much interest and awe as a 
young restless urchin aged ten can be led to feel, ''Did you 
see heaven in the fire ? " Grandmamma started back, and 
smiling at the large-eyed curly headed boy said, '' Not 
exactly, darling, I was thinking about my heauUfiU 
dream!" "Well now, grandmamma," exclaimed Iva, 
springing up like a kitten — ^a saucy little puss she could be 
sometimes — " fancy you having a dream after all you said 
last week about it being stick nonsense, when Ann said if 
we were to put a bit of her brother's wedding cake imder 
our pillow we should dream about our future partners in 
life/' " Yes, my dear child, that is all nonsense : there are 
some people Iva in this world, who dream away their lives, 
and then wake up when it is too late to do anything ; but 
my beautiful dream was sent me fifty years ago, and thank 
God, it has made life very real and very true to me ever 
since." "Fifty years ago! 0-o-oh, grandmamma, how 
very old you must be ! Do teU us all about it, and we'll be 
just like mice ! " And they both squatted down, looking 
up into her dear sweet face. " It seems sometimes only 
like fifty moments to me, Bertie. I was always brought 
up religiously, children ; my father was a country rector, 
and every Sunday evening we used to gather round the 
parlour organ and sing together, my elder sister playing all 
the old hymns that I must say I l&e better than many of 
the tunes sung now-a-days ; but then, my ears are the ears 
of fifty years ago, we did not sing with the jig and the jump 
thought so necessary now ; perhaps we were not so strict 
to time, but we thought more of reverence, so would softly 
and slowly move from one sweet note of praise to another, 
the solemn harmony filling our souls with fresh peace and 
strength for the coming week. I well remember the 
evening of my dream ; we had lighted the lamp to play the 
organ and forgotten to draw down the blinds, so the 
moonlight strayed softly in, and the moon's pale face looked 
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to mj eyes like a gentle guardian angel stopping still a 
little wmle to hear our song, (I was always very imagina- 
tive as a girl ; my parents would not encourage this, and 
did not like to see me reading tales and poetry, but gave 
me histories and cookery books. We had not many books 
in those days, and those we had we prized very much, and 
read over and over again.) After we had sung a little 
while, my father said, in his grave gentle voice, " I should 
like to ask my children one question, which they can 
answer in their own chambers to their God to-night : do 
each of you know that Jesus laves you and died for you ? 
Tou will say oh yes, father, we read about it in our Bibles, 
and hear you preach it every Sunday ; but that is not the 
question. Is this knowledge the source of all your 
happiness, does it teach you what to say and what to 
do, is it a treasure hidden in your heart, would you 
rather part with your life than give it up, has it made 
you a new creature, do you each know you have a 
friend in Jesus P " That night I walked my room up 
and down, I pressed my burning head against the window, 
I gazed up at the moon full of painful thoughts, I felt I 
was a sham ; and yet so much was I the creature of habit 
I could not reach myself. I knew that good training and 
habits of thought had made me prefer all that was re- 
fined and noble and gentle, to anything that struck me as 
rough, selfish, and bad, and yet when Hooked at the 
motives for aU my actions, and how very far even those 
actions fell short of my own standard, I felt full of shame 
and sadness. Then I tried to place before myself the 
gospel plan of salvation ; but it fell on my heart with no 
power, like an oft-told tale, " Ah me," I cried, " If I could 
only be a heathen, and hear the gospel for i^e first time, 
there might be some hope of my getting converted, but 
I'm afraid I am gospel hardened." Soon I thought I will 
pray ; so I knelt down and prayed much like this- — " 
merc^ul Q-od and Father, for Jesus Christ's sake give me 
Thy Holy Spirit, and smite this hard heart of mine with 
the hammer with which Thou wouldst smite a poor 
heathen, and make the story of the love of Jesus for poor 
sinners as new and as dear to me as to a poor converted 
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. heathen. Oh, convert me to-night for Jesus Christ's sake ! " 
I prayed this over and over again, till my earnestness 
made me tired and sleepy; and soon I fell asleep and 
dreamed I was in Jerusalem, not Jerusalem whose bul- 
warks and towers lie mouldering in the dust, while on 
their ruins are built the white-domed temples of Mahomet 
and the dingy monasteries of an impure faith — ^no, but 
Jerusalem in all its pride and beaulr. I wandered along 
its streets, under the shade of the beautiful fig trees, or 
where the yines climbed oyer the low yerandahed houses, 
under the lofty towers, beneath the columns of that temple 
whose glory shone oyer to the surrounding hULs, like the 
rays of the dazzling sun, till I rested before the gate oyer 
which clustered the colossal golden yine, the wonder of 
the East. I knew that Jesus would pass through this 
loyely city, and I waited to meet him and kneel at his feet ; 
for 1 intended to be His disciple. Wealthy courtiers 
passed me b^, in purple flowing robes and bright turbans 
bound round their heads, priests with ephods of pure white 
shining linen, and many a group gathered in knots near 
me to rest during the mid-day heat. Suddenly a lull of 
expectation fell on all the voices around, and from the 
distance came the hum of a distant multitude, that seemed 
to rise and fall, like the song of the waves on the sea 
shore. The priest at my side drew himself up to fuU 
height, folded his arms on his breast, while a harsh defiant 
expression seemed to freeze his every feature. The Scribes 
wno were walking together up to the temple, their heads 
thrown haughtily back, and for whom every one meekly 
made way, sudd^y paused, and gathering their long robes 
tightly up, and shaking the dust oft their feet with an air 
of proud contempt, stood waiting the approach of the 
multitude. Soon the voices became more dear, and a 
noble anthem burst upon my ear and thriUed through my 
soul — ^a thousand clear young voices, blended together, 
sang, '* Hosanna, hosanna, to the Son of David." Then I 
knew that he whom my soul sought was very near, and 
then my eyes beheld Him — our meek and lowly King — 
our Gtentle Jesus. I saw nothing else — ^the crowd around 
was a hazy nothingness. I pressed forward in ecstasy and 
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awe. He looked on me and smiled — a smile of soch 
power and sweetness and love ; I felt lost in gladness ; my 
fear was gone. I took His gracious hand and walked by 
His side. I had found Him, I had seen Him ; no fear of 
m^ not loTing Him now! and all around the clear glad 
triumphant song of praise resounded. * * * • 
A strange shivering sensation passed through my dream, 
I was sitting by the side of Jesus on the bank of a noble 
lake ; a gloom had fallen on all around, I felt dissatisfied 
and resdess. I looked on the &ce of m^ Lord and 
Master ; the tears of suffering had stained His cheek, His 
Eingly head was bent with sorrow, His garments were 
worn and old, His feet were dust-stained with weary 
marches. He had no money, no home ; the air no longer 
rang with hosannahs, all was silent, "the man of sorrows " 
was alone and suffering. How wearily sped the time ! He 
no longer drew me towards Him. I stood afar off from 
Him and watched; and while I watched day and night 
seemed to roll away in unspoken sorrow. All my adora- 
tion and love grew cold. " Why should I thus suffer ? " 
I murmured, "for one whom none loved, who had brought 
me away from every bright and beautiful thing to die by 
cold shores of the sea, while he stood wrapped round 
with a wonderful and unknown agony," Harder and 
harder grew my heart, colder and colder grew my gaze. I 
rose to leave Him, and as I rose he raised his blue and 
piercing eyes, and, though his lips moved not, I knew he 
spoke : " Why do you leave me ? " his still smaJl voice did 
say ; " I am suffering thus for you" But I thought in my 
dream I did not care, and soon I found myself with a band 
of merry children playing in the midst of a field of com. 
How we laughed and gambolled and chased each other, 
and twined garlands in our hair, and fonmng ourselves 
into a band, we sang and marched till we found ourselves 
before the vine- clad gate of the temple. How joyful we 
were ! but a shadow fell upon us, and we held our breath 
with fear. A loud and dreadful roar fell upon our song, 
and quenched it; it was the cry of an angry maddened 
crowd. " Away with him," they cried. On they rushed, 
trampling each other in the dust. Their hands were 
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raised like so many swords, their eyes slione like a 
thousand angry fires ; they all looked and pointed to one 
spot, and I, with a strange and boding awe, looked there 
too. There he stood — ^my despised and suffering friend ! 
On "Pria grand white brow stood great red drops, His limbs 
were quivering with deep and painful wounds, His gar- 
ments streamed with blood, Tfis hair hung heavy and 
dank on his shoulders ; but calm he stood — ^noble--God- 
Hke, yet meek and gentle as a child. His eyes rested on 
me; then in despair and remorse I cried, '^Oh, cruel 
multitude ! how can you cry * Away ' to the Q-reat and Holy 
Jesus?" So still was all when I spoke these words, it 
was like the pause before the breaking of a great thunder- 
cloud, and then each eye was turned on me, every finger 
was pointed at me, and like ten thousand swords pierced 
my soul at once ; while slowly, as with one voice, but with 
a strength more awful than the fall of a mountain, they 
answered, " JiC m for your sake, it is for you!** A dark- 
ness fell over me after this, I thought in my dream that 
the shadow of death had fallen on me, but no ! A hand 
one day was softly laid on my shoulder, and a voice 
whispered, " Follow me." It was the voice of a gentle 
sorrow-stricken woman. She took my hand and led me 
through the dark land. It was noon-day she said, and I 
looked up through the darkness and there saw the sun, a 
huge baU of smouldering red, that seemed racked with an 
awful dread which forbad it to shine. We threaded our 
way through streets silent as night, till we came to a 
rough and stony plain. There my companion bowed her 
head with grief and wept. I looked around and saw, 
on all hands, people waking to and fro — great strong 
soldiers with their iron faces, trembling and beating 
Iheir breasts; old men tearing their white hair and 
wailing, "We have crucified," they said, "we have 
crucified the Son of God;" and there, so near, that 
I could see through the darkness the nails that bound 
Him to a roughly-sawn piece of wood, was my holy faith- 
ful friend. On His face shone a light the sun could not 
give, and from His lips rang a loud and thrilling cry, " It 
is finished." Beneath His words the earth trembled, the 
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grey and lofty mountains in the distance seemed to leap 
and fall with a fearful crash, and as they fell they 
thundered in my ears, " He died for you** I fled, but ail 
things and all people echoed the words — " For you" said 
the aged man; *^For you," wailed the stricken soldier; 
" Jbr you, for you; He died for you" said the weeping 
woman, as she, softly moaning, laid her long black hair in 
the dust. I sought refuge by the lonely lake, but at the 
sight of me the waves leaped up, and waxing more wrath 
every moment, with a frenzied cry roared forth, "He died 
for you" I could bear it no longer, and made a leap off 
the rock, to find myself in my dear little room still, with 
the calm moonlight shining kindly in. How sad I felt ! 
how bitterly I wept! The past seemed all one series of 
ungrateful words, thoughts, and actions. How earnestly 
I prayed the Lord Jesus to forgive me the past, and give 
me help for the future; and He did forgive me, dear 
children! You know when you have the forgiveness of 
your father and mother by the smile on their faces; in 
the same way does Jesus show His pardoning love to 
those who (Lraw nigh to Him. A sweet assurance, a 
true and living hope, sprang up within my breast, which 
has never left me since, and then I dreamed a short and 
lovely dream. It is the glorious hope this dream brought 
to me that made me smile just now. I dreamed I was one 
of " a great multitude which no man can number ; " we 
were gathered round our Saviour's Throne, He was in our 
midst, robed in glory I cannot describe — ^not a glory that 
crushed us to the earth with fear and dread, but a glory 
that drew our glad hearts nearer to Himself. Soon I saw 
Him approach an old man, one of our throng, and taking 
him by the hand place upon him a pxire white glistening 
robe, and a crown set with jewels, whose names and price 
were only known to Him who bought them ; and bending 
o'er him he breathed on him such loving words, that the 
face of the aged saint caught the glory of the Saviour's 
countenance, and became radiant with beauty. I watched 
this scene with deep admiration and love, I knew the aged 
Christian had been a great and noble preacher and had 
brought many souls to Christ. /*0h," thought I, "how 
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happy tliose who liave the power given to them to reap 
such reward," when, to my untold joy, I beheld the King 
of Glory approach me also, and in nis hand he held a 
glittering robe which he had bought for me, and a crown in 
which jewels also gleamed. " Oh, my King and Saviour," I 
cried, falling at his feet, '^ not for me, not for me ! what have 
I done all my life that thou should st bestow such honour 
on me ! " " Thou art mine," he answered. " I have bought 
thee with a price — ^the sick whom thou hast visited, they 
ato mine ; the little ones thou hast taken upon thy knee 
and taught to lisp My name, they are mine — so ye have 
done it all to me !" Then afar and wide floated our glad 
song — ^it smote the blue and spangled vault of heaven, 
and brought down showers of golden rain, while the 
angels in the palaces that lay beyond caught our words, as 
they fell, and weaved them into garlands to cast at the 
Saviour's feet, singing in loud chorus, "Alleluia." "Oh, 
grandmamma, how lovely! how good I could be if I 
only had a dream like that!" "Well, darling, I don't 
know. God sends us all something beautiful and different 
to help us on the way to glory, but we don't often treasure 
it and remember it ; so it fades from our minds as the 
beautiful flowers fade from our sight, or the sparkling 
dew dries beneath.the mid-day sun. My dream has always 
hved in my memory ; it made me love my Bible, because 
Jesus had given it to me. I used to love to talk with Him 
— ^to steal away from the laughter and the fun, to have 
a little prayer and reading. When I came back I used to 
feel twice as glad and happy. It made me say very often 
in the day, to myself, * Would Jesus have said this, or 
done that P ' and when trouble came, and dark days, my 
darlings, such as I hope may never dawn on you, it made 
me look up through it all and say, 'It is all right, I can 
trust the hand of Him who loved me and died for me.' " 

The children lay awake that night, gazing at the 
shadows the old vine clustering round the window threw 
on their bedroom waU, and whispering strange quaint 
thoughts, such as only come to pure young minds. " Iva," 
said Bertie, " I think grandmamma must be the beautiful 
gift God has given us to help us on to glory ! " 
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THE MARTNEB'S STORY. 

" Mariner, tlie night is dreary ; 

Mariner, the night is cold ; 

Thy withered (£eeks, and tresses gray, 

Show thou are weak and old. 

Come with me to Cragie's Inn, 

Where spreads the firelight's ray ; 

There thou may'st pa.ss tiie goblet round, 

With cheer, till break of day." 

The mariner, he shook his head. 

And knit his bronzed brow ; 

And said, as flashed with fire his eye, 

" Youth's not enough, thy shafts would try 

To pierce the aged now. 

" But come with me, where yon blue light 

Q-leams from the mewstone tower. 

And lights the sea with livid hue ; 

For fast speeds on the hour 

When from this earth I shall depart. 

Ne'er 'gain to touch the shore. 

Before I go, I would thee tell 

What man shall hear no more." 

I shrank beneath his quick, keen glance. 

Nor tried, nor cared to flee ; > 

Held by some fascinating power. 

With him, with speed, I climbed the tower, 

High o'er the moody sea. 

We sat -upon a broken wall, 

lit by the glimmering light 

That dimpUng falls upon the wave, 

Thro' all that dark, long night. 

He put his trembling hand in mine, 

That stranger, wan and wild, 

And looked on me as tenderly 

As father on a child. 

He said : — " You must be just the age 

That my dear boy would be. 
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If he were here ; but God in love, 
Long years ago, called him above, 
To bloom etemaJly. 

*^Tm travel-stained, and weary, lad, 

In soul and body too ; 

I shudder when I stop to scan 

The ways I've journeyed through. 

Tve served a master, hard as stone, 

And cruel as the grave ; 

I laid my treasxires at his feet, 

I was his humble slave. 

He thought no sacrifice too great. 

And yet I murmured not ; 

And in return, he gave to me, 

Tears, keen remorseful memory. 

The drunkard's lonely lot. 

<< My master was that cup, my lad, 

You offered me to drink ; 

Of all its cruel treachery 

How little people think ! 

It smiles and sparkles in the glass ; 

But take it to thy breast. 

Its taste will prove a serpent's sting, 

Its touch a scorpion's nest. 

Oh ! laughter that the wine pot gives, 

How fleeting and how frail ! 

Oh ! woe that waits upon its mirth. 

More desolate than aught on earth, 

A never ending wail. 

" Thou knowest the common well, my lad, 

Altho' too dark to see. 

And you must know the red bricked house 

Next door to Samuel Lee. 

A lovely little myrtle grows 

Beside the low porched door. 

The garden is quite gay with shells. 

Picked up upon the shore. 
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That is my home ; to see once more 

The well-remembered spot, 

IVe walked full many a mile each day ; 

rU rest contented if I may 

Just see the dear old cot. 

" Oh, mother, with jowc dark brown eyes 

And long, black, shining hair, 

Your golden words, your whispered prayers, 

And all your tender care. 

Come back long years ; again I stand 

Beside the myrtle tree, 

And hear my mother's busy hum. 

Preparing cakes for tea. 

I, lingering, watch the dark red sun 

Sink slowly in the sea, 

Till thro' the blackness of the height 

Would start this blue and glimmering hght 

So true and steadfastly. 

'' And at that hour, that silent hour, 

The hour for thought and prayer. 

To breathe the name of those we love, 

In our Eedeemer's ear. 

My mother softly steps outside, 

And from her loving eyes, 

There glows an upward, yearning look. 

That seems to pierce the skies. 

Come in, my boy, let ns kneel down. 

And for your father pray. 

That ever on the restless wave, 

God's arm shall stretch to guide and save 

Around him night and day ! 

" Ah, it is they, and only they 

Who live upon the shore, 

Whose childish laugh has mingled with 

The wild, wild ocean's roar ; 

Who with the pink and smiling mom 

Have danced to see him play, 
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Snatclied shells and seaweeds from his grasp, 

And canglit the silyer spray ; 

And who through many a UTelong night, 

Upon his battered shore, 

Have watched his dreadful wrath arise, 

His giant arms assault the skies, 

In helpless, silent awe. 

" Ah, it is they, and only they. 

Who year by year bestow 

Upon that fair and glassy world, 

The best they own below ; 

Whose father lies beneath the waves, 

Who years gone bade farewell 

To brother, bound for seas unknown. 

And none his fate can tell ; 

Who trim their little lamp each night 

To light the wanderer home, 

Who place at eve the easy chair. 

And lay the cloth with dainty care. 

If only he might come. 

Ah, it is they, and only they, 

Who rightly understand 

What mother and what son would feel, 

WhHe kneeling hand in hand. 

With what neat grace our meal was spread, 

I now remember well ; 

The pretty flowers, or the fruit. 

From garden, wood, or dell; 

And better still, when I had learnt 

My lessons all by heart, 

My mother would such stories tell ; 

E'en now their pathos and their spell 

A magic power impart. 

" Ah,' happy days, but still more blest, 
Those dayls when news would come ; 
A few short words, ' Cheer up sweet lass. 
To-night I shall be home.' 
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My motlier like a sunbeam smiled; 

My father's words of cheer, 

Of all that he had seen and done. 

Made me half wild to hear. 

No one could be more brave and grand 

In my proud boyish eyes ; 

My great aim was like him to be, 

My dream, like him to go to sea, 

And to great honor rise. 

'^ But shadows fall on summer suns, 

So fell a shade on ours ; 

The joys that bloom in earthly homes 

Are gathered like the flowers. 

One more, a muffled mournful call 

Toll'd from the village bell ; 

And all the villagers came forth, 

To bid a long farewell 

To the calm, holy dead, who lies 

Beneath the yew tree's shade. 

Ah! who coidd dry my mother's tears ? 

The love of life, the life of years. 

Within that grave was laid. 

" One day I heard my mother pray. 

She knew not I was there ; 

* Oh, God,' she said, *I bring my boy, 

To place beneath thy care ; 

I am a mother lone and weak. 

For thou hast called away, 

To be with thee, the one who was 

My only earthly stay. 

But tho' bereft, how richly blest 

With this sweet treasure given ; 

A son of gentle, noble mind, 

So good, obedient, and kind; 

Oh, make him meet for Heaven.' 

" Some years rolled by, I was a youth 
Of nearly fifteen years ; 
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And by my love and tenderness, 

Had dried mj mother's tears. 

Again slie smiled, and talked of hope, 

But it was all for me ; 

And I, for honrs, would tell my dreams. 

And all I wished to be. 

Back come to me, as dear and true, 

As if tiiey were just said ; 

Her sweet and tender long farewell. 

Her words, which like the night dew fell, 

In richness o'er my head. 

" * My gentle boy, my brave, bright boy. 

With feelings strangely blent. 

With proud, fond hopes and painful fears, 

My h€«brt is strangely rent. 

A mother's prayer's are piiceless pearls, 

Dear to Jehovah's breast. 

He takes the poor lone mother's cries 

When she has gone to rest, 

And links them into silver chains, 

Which in the far off land 

Draws the poor ruined prodigal 

To Heaven s golden strand. 

So I am sure that I shall meet 

You in our home above. 

But oh ! if your young footsteps stray 

Out of the path of wisdom's way, 

And God's pure truth and love ! 

" Then sad indeed your lot will be ! 

What dregs of woe your drink ; 

To what a depth of misery 

And ruin you will sink. 

I know it well, 'tis ever thus 

With those who early learn 

To tread God's way, then tempted from 

His loving counsels turn. 

Oh, theirs a thorny path my boy ! 

I would not give thee pain, 

But ah ! I know the tempter's guile. 
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How luring his deceitful smile, 
His best rewards how Tain ! ' 

'VWhen from his dear old home and all 

Who've known and loved him long, 

A boj first bids farewell and seeks 

The mixed and busy throng 

That fill the outside word, me thinks 

That angels cease to sing, 

To watch him and to smile on him. 

While swiftly on the wing 

Our Jesus sends a spirit down 

Close at his side to stand, 

To whisper when he's not quite right, 

To help him in the ceaseless fight, 

And bring him safe to land. 

^^ And ah, I fear at that same hour. 

That terrible array 

Of spirits, cruel, dark, and bold. 

Prepare a sHppery way. 

And send one of their host to try 

His steps to lead to woe. 

Home, heaven, and hell, all breathless wait 

To see what he will do. 

Ah ! need I painfully tread o'er 

My downward wandering way ? 

I id not reaUy in my hLt ^ 

Choose the true good and better part, 

I did not really pray. 

"At home, with none to tempt or try. 

Walled safely round with love, 

I did not know how weak my strength 

Nor ask help from above. 

I never humbly knelt and called 

My Saviour to my side. 

I thought I surely knew the way 

And needed none to guide. 

If one had told me I should bring 
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Dishonour to my name, 
I should have thought him rude and wild, 
And with great warmth and wrath replied, 
I cannot come to shame. 

'' How easy Satan makes our steps, 

When we first turn away 

From that clear, strong, decided line 

That answers yea or nay. 

We just do something that we think 

Can surely be no harm. 

Then argue with ourselves till we 

Haye made our conscience calm. 

'Twas just the same with me ; I was 

Such jolly company, 

So clever, kind, and full of wit. 

All hands must have the favourite 

To join their revelry. 

" Surely it is more right than wrong, 

I argued man^ a day, 

To join them m a spirit kind, 

Thaa proudly turn away. 

Our Saviour with poor smners ate. 

And brought them to His feet ; 

So could I their vain rioting 

By good example meet. 

Ah, proud and wicked worm of earth. 

Ah, Holy Saviour, sweet, 

I did not know my treacherous heart. 

Till dying 'neath sins dreadful smart, 

I crept me to Thy feet ! 

" And then, of course, it would not do 

To be too strict and stem ; 

My path must be 'twixt two extremes, 

To moderation learn ; 

To take a friendly glass or two, 

Was pleasant and was kind ; 

To dnnk I wa.s indifferent, 
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I really did not mind ; 

But wnen at Eome, 'twas better far 

To do as Bomans do ; 

And this I knew I had the power 

To give it up at any hour. 

My self-conunand to show. 

** My gallant ship was eastward bound, 

The discipline on board 

Was great ; we moved as if on wires, 

Obeyed the slightest word ; 

Just so much grog served out to each, 

I always drank it too ; 

It used to cheer me up when I 

Was getting rather blue. 

How very glad I was to see 

The table moimtains rise, 

And pierce the boimdless unity 

Of ocean with the skies ! 

What fun we had in old Cape Town, 

What idle pranks we played. 

We yoimgsters, how we laughed to see 

The men who all day stayed, 

Within the grog shops drinking rum ; 

Such filthy places they ! 

What fools they looked, they could not stand, 

But lay in heaps along the sand, 

Till sooered by the spray. 

** At last we reach great India's shore, 

And up the Hooghly steer ; 

Oh, treacherous river, emblem meet 

Of my long life's career ! 

On every side the palm trees rise, 

Point trembling hands on high, 

And ships from many a distsuit land 

With damty care glide by ; 

At ^ Frinseps Ohaut' the natives came 

With cocoa-nuts on board ! 

* Come Jack,' my mess-mato said to me, 
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* You don't know life yet, I can see, 
So take me at my word. 

** FU take you round to see the sights, 

To all the fun we'll go ; 

Now first you'll have a cocoa-nut 

To get you well in tow. 

You never " sucked a monkey," lad,' 

He gave a knowing wink ; 

* This anchoring, ^irsty work, my boy. 
There's nothing like a drink.' 

He handed me the nut, I drank. 

It was a fiery draught ! 

Such strong, intoxicating stulE, 

It burned my throat, and made me cough. 

While all my comrades laugh. 

" ' You'll soon get used to that, my man. 

We all drink that out here ; 

One's constitution can't keep up 

With only table beer.' 

With whirling brain and burning tongue 

Through all &e streets I strolled ; 

Drink I must have, or I should die ; 

I would not be controlled. 

Poor British tar ! you needs must be 

More brave than any man ! 

For when you've braved the treach'rous sea. 

On evenr shore an enemy 

Will rob you if he can. 

'' Ah, one would think that men would be 

So grateful and so kind 

To him who hourly terror meets, 

Leaves all he loves behind ; 

To bring sweet comforts to our home. 

To give us wealth and power. 

We owe him even more than I 

Could tell you in an hour. 

Yes, one would think our gratitude 
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Would on each shore prepare 
A home of welcome Mnd and bright, 
Nor by neglect give room or right 
To Satan to ensnare. 

'' Five long, long years in many lands, 

O'er many a strange rough sea. 

And I once more at eventide 

Stand by the myrtle tree. 

My mother does not sing within, 

Her voice is hushed for aye ; 

A silent hand has closed her lips 

And beckoned her away. 

With bloodshot eyes and burning brow 

I stand in hopeless grief ; 

No tears to soothe my fevered gaze, 

My brain whirls round in helpless maze. 

And cannot find reHef . 

*^ Four weeks ago, I'd landed on 

My happy native shore, 

I and my comrades all were free 

To seek our home once more. 

To such a loving son as I, 

How happy the command. 

But no, in sad confusing thought. 

Upon the mart I stand, 

T^Hiat I, this changed, polluted thing P 

Caught in a thousand snares, 

Wilh tainted breath, how could I rest 

My head upon my mother'-s breast. 

And join her holy prayers ? 

'^ Ah, no ! no longer, son, with aU 

My pure hopes dead for aye. 

Filled with the low desires and thoughts 

From which she'd turn away, 

I could not go. To drown such thought 

I to my god would hie; 

Not the great God who by His word 
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Created eartili and sky ; 
Ah, no ! but lie whose easy creed 
Was — ^take just one glass more ; 
Who made me all the night feel gay 
With mirth that turns at dam^ of day 
To darkness, sad and sore. 

'' One night, in one of those low haimts 

That girt our island free, 

I sat tiie centre of wild mirth 

And drunken revelry ; 

When at the door a pale man stood, 

Of gentlOi solemn mien. 

He asked if one called Henry Drew 

Had in the neighbourhood been ; 

* I've tried to find him out for weeks, 
Fve sought him fax and wide. 

And fear that now it is too late ; 
For all these days I've had to wait. 
His mother may have died.' 

" A letter ! — ^mother ! — dying ! — dead ! 

With buzzing, whirling brain, 

I staggered to the door, and sought 

To hear the words again. 

But he was gone ; my comrades were 

Too drunk to give reply ; 

Oh, it was noting but a dream. 

An idle phantasy. 

* Tm getting nervous, lads,' I said. 
And laughed and dramk still more. 
Till misty mom smiled thro' the panes, 
And our poor sodden, bloated brains 
Sought slumber on the floor. 

'' A hand took mine ; it was our host ; 

'Come, take this coffee, man. 

And put your head beneath the pump ; 

m right you if I can. 

The parson left with me last night 

A letter, and he said 
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That there was not one hour to lose, 
Yonr mother might be dead !' 
She saw it all, my mother dear ! 
With the keen sight of death. 
I stood to grasp her dying hand ; 
IDpon mj brow the drunkard's brand, 
The night fumes on my breath ! 

** What depth of pity in that gaze ! 

What speechless, powerful love! 

She clasped the sinner to her breast. 

And pointed up above. 

Then she was gone, and I was left 

To my wild hurt's dismay ; 

I stood upon her new made grave 

And swore that from that day 

rd live a holy, sober life. 

That once more on her boy 

My mother from the realms above 

Would smile upon me in her love. 

And tune her harp for joy. 

" But loudly as the sinner vows. 

That dreadful iron chain 

Which binds him— he may strive to break, 

But struggles all in vain. 

It cannot be, while all his strength 

Lies crumbling in the dust. 

That he can conquer Satan's power, 

Or overcome his lust. 

No, only one, the sinner's friend 

Can the poor sinner save. 

I never sought that Saviour's aid, 

As my strong earnest vows were made 

Upon my mother's grave. 

" Ah, no ! 'tis only since long years 
Have crumbled o'er my head. 
And every hope and earthly ioy 
lake moi^g^ew hiu fled; ^ ^ 
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And I liave but the oft told tale 

A dnmkard lias to tell, 

That I have learnt that wondrous truth, 

Thank God I know it well. 

That Jesus will the sinner save, 

As yile a one as I. 

I am quite dark, He is my light, 

Thougn I am black, He'll wash me white, 

And give me rest on high. 

A drunkard's memory, oh weight 

Of aU the pangs of earth ! 

Of broken vows, and broken hearts, 

And hopes crushed in their birth. 

Mj gentle Mary, wooed and won. 

In whose sweet ejes so brown 

There reigned such pity and such love, 

A woman s priceless crown. 

Oh, with what poisoned, bated breath 

I fanned thy bloom away. 

Oh, what a weight of care and tears 

Was meekly bom by thee for years. 

Until thy dying day. 

" And ah, my boy, it is not true. 

If so, 'twas drink, not I, 

That struck you such a frenzied blow 

That you lay down to die. 

I know I knelt and wept while you 

Told me I was forgiven. 

That up above you'd watch and wait 

To welcome me to heaven. 

But oh, it surely was not I? " 

The old man bowed his head 

And wept. " Good father, speak no more, 

Don't probe the wound so deep and sore. 

But come with me," I said. 

** Hark, coldly now the night winds sigh, 
The black winds darkly moan, 
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I'll find thee shelter and good fare. 

For thou art faint and lone." 

" No thank ye, lad, Til linger here, 

And pray until the dawn. 

I want to find my mother's grave. 

With the first blink of mom. 

Ten years Fve in an almshouse lived, 

Built for the aged poor ; 

Two weeks ago, not more than that, 

A gentleman came in to chat 

About the days of yore. 

He said I'd done him so much good. 

And shook me by the hand. 

Then slipping in a five pound note. 

He said, ' You will understand 

We old men have our little fads 

And like our comforts too.' 

A bright thought filled my heart, I said, 

* Now I will surely go 

Back to my village home, and seek 

My darling mother's grave, 

Thro' weary ways to reach at length ; 

My hoine, my God has given me strength, 

'Tis all the l)oon I crave.' " 

Oh beautiful peaceful morning ! 

How sweet thy silver glee ! 

How brightly thy fair jewels shine 

O'er every flower and tree ; 

But there was never mom so fair, 

So holy and so blest 

As that sweet hour, oh mariner ! 

That brought thee to thy rest. 

The dawn of Heaven arose and o'er 

Thy lonely vigil smiled ; 

For ere the birds their song awoke. 

Thy Father to thy faint heart spoke 

And said, " Come home, my child." 
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Alexandria is in siglit, and, at tliat magic word, we 
who were at breakfast quickly found our way on to 
the quarter-deck, and with opera glasses and telescopes 
swept the horizon, after the manner of tourists in general, 
looking in every direction but the right one. At length 
an intelligent quartermaster took pity on us and pointed 
out what seemed to be a low bank of clouds, but which, 
on further inspection, turned out to be a long reach of low 
land. The first view of Alexandria is not prepossessing ; 
you perceive the Summer Palace of the Khedive of Egypt 
in the distance, standing out with its white walls and 

Eeculiar shaped domes, surrounded with a few palms. In 
ront of us there rise several hundred windmills in motion, 
performing their noble duty of grinding com for the 
millions of inhabitants, not only in Egypt, but also in 
England and France, for Egypt is now, as formerly, the 
greatest com country in the world. As we enter the 
grand harbour we are seized upon by one of the Egyptian 
boats, and the sturdy boatmen hand over to our chief 
steward a noble turtle freshly caught, which heaves a most 
sorrowM sigh, giving at the sami time an appealing look 
to the bys^mders, but, alas ! in vain, for have not our 
feelings been excited by the wonderful stories related to 
us by old travellers regarding the tenderness of turtle 
steaks ; however, our thoughts are soon taken off, for soon 
the surgeon comes off, looking very wise in his fez cap, 
black coat, and baggy trousers, with brass buttons, wear- 
ing very large spectacles on a somewhat prominent nose. 
At the close of his visit we are informed we may land. 
Most of the trains run through at night in order to avoid 
the heat of the day; being desirous, however, to see 
Alexandria for myself, I make up my mind to remain 
behind and continue my journey next morning, and I am 
partly incited thereto by the knowledge I possess regard- 
mg a great feast and meeting of Dervishes, which is to 
be held this night in the Market-place of the city. 

Disembarking I am immediately seized by a nimiber of 
men dressed in the costume of the country, fez cap with 
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long taasdy short jacket and silver buttons, wliite or yellow 
waistcoat, and Turkish trowsers ; some holding sticks with 
which they freelj belabour the ragged urchins; others 
carrying fcundles of letters containing certificates of 
character and honesty, for these are the dragomen, 
corresponding to our courier. In self-defence I choose 
one, who seems to be a fine, strong fellow, with an intel- 
ligent face, and, placing myself in his hands, bid him 
disperse the crowd. Having procurred a carriage, we 
drive through the Jew's quarter, the worst portion of the 
town, the streets being narrow, the houses very high, and 
filthv to look at, the windows barred and latticed, and the 
smeu intolerable. Here it was that the cholera plague 
raged so fiercely in 1865, but certainly they do not seem to 
have taken a lesson ; nor does Alexandria j^ssess a local 
board of health, the dogs, more like jackals m appearance, 
with long, lean bodies, drooping ears, bushy tails, and 
wicked looking eyes, being the only scavengers. Emerging 
from thence we quickly find ourselves in the Grand 
Square of Alexandria, a large open space, in which 
fountains are ever playing, traversed Dy shade-trees, 
making it a delightful lounge ; on either side stand the 
great hotels and fashionable stores. Being noon, the 
Orand Square is almost deserted, so we make our 
way to the Tobacco Bazaar. ''How shocking,'* I think 
I hear some fair reader exclaim ; yet it is a sight that 
no stranger should pass over. Let us enter a street 
with little lean-to huts, before each of which sits 
a man cross-legged, smoking a hookah; pipes of aU 
sizes and shapes, from a jewelled chibouk, to a 
common one with a stone bowl and reed stem, amber in 
blocks, and amber cut into various shapes ; whilst in front, 
and down the centre of the road are bales of tobacco 
gathered from all quarters of the world. We proceed 
&om thence to the main bazaar, a boy running, in front 
of our carriage to warn bystanders. How it brings fo 
mind EUjah girding up his loins and running before King 
Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel. How startling is it when 
walking to hear suddenly behind you the cry, " Make way ! " 
to the right ! or to the left ! as the case may be; and then to 
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hare a staring of titles poured into your sympathising ear; 
the courier running the while in order to keep the road 
dear for the carriage which follows at a good pace. On 
either side of you are Egyptian mothers sitting by the 
roadside, their babies and little children clad only in a 
brown shirt, and perfectly covered with large blacK flies, 
yet seemingly contented and happy, sucking at pieces of 
sugar cane or eating sweetmeats. Hundreds of men and 
women (each possessing only one eye) follow you, crying out 
for backsheesh, whilst eveiy now and then an enterprising 
vendor of fans or scent will leap into the carriage and do 
his best to strike a bargain. Once fairly in the bazaar 
our torture commences ; ^es resound on ^erj side. We 
stop opposite one shop and ask the price of slippers, 
scarves, and otto of roses : the trader, gravely laying aside 
his pipe, names his price, just double that which he intends 
to accept ; we meet him half way. Not a whit put out he 
pretends to fold up his goods ; immediately the trader living 
opposite enters into competition, and we at length, wearied 
and badgered, think ourselves lucky at having obtained the 
article we desired at only double its real value. I will not 
take you to the gardens, or speak of Pompey's Pillar, or 
Cleopatra's famous Needle, as these are subjects on which 
much has been written ; but come with me to my hotel. 
Let us stand at the window and look out on the grand 
square. It is now dusk, and every one in Alexandria seems 
to have come out for an evening promenade. Here are young 
Egyptian gentlemen clad according to the latest Parisian 
&shion ; there ladies, in bonnets and silk dresses ; Greeks 
in their national costume; whilst every now and then 
appears a sturdy English sailor. The lamps are now 
lighted, and we will proceed on our tour of inspection, 
lie streets are illuminated with Chinese lanterns and 
lights in various coloured glasses suspended across the 
narrow streets. We will enter this coffee shop ; there is a 
bench outside on which is seated an officer of the Egyptian 
. army smoking a cigarette, whilst an old soldier is retail- 
ing the news of &e day. In front of the entrance a 
story-teller has sat down on his carpet, and is preparing 
to sing his wonderful fairy tale. Boon he wiU have a 
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<srowd around liim. Entering we find oarselves in a 
long room, liaying a low roof begrimmed with age and 
^M,; Beveral Greeks are seated around small tables 
drinking coffee out of very small cups, and playing domi- 
noes or cards. We call for a cup of coffee, and the 
attendant appears, bringing what seems to us like a large 
thimble, containing a verj black mixture, thick, and 
tasting slightly of cognac ; however, it is very good. It is 
dangerous to stay long in one of these abodes, for quarrels 
frequently arise and blows are then given and taken freely, 
80 thinking ''discretion the better part of valour/' we 
retire, in order to witness the feast of the ''Bsuicing 
Dervishes." These men are very wild, half priest, half 
beggar, given to great asceticism, yet refusing to work for 
themselves, they trade on the credulity and fears of the 
lower orders. Guarded by police we proceed to the market 
place, and find 700 of these men gathered around a huge 
fire; their heads are smeared with red paint and mud, 
their necks are bare, whilst their long black hair streams 
over the shoulders, giving them a wild and unearthly 
appearance. Above all they are intoxicated. Presently 
a number of the Dervishes form in a circle and begin 
to move slowly around, chanting in a monotonous tone, 
slowly brandishing huge clubs; gradually they quicken 
their pace, until becoming excited they take to stamping; 
others join in by degrees, until at length the whole 
700 are dancing, yelling, brandishing clubs, and be- 
coming frantic, the foam seeijas to fly from their 
mouths, the lookers-on are struck with awe, and truly 
it is an awful sight, reminding me of a dance of 
demons. I return to my hotel sad at heart, feeling 
how completely the people are under the dominion of 
Satan, and wondering when the gospel of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Ohrist would be sent to these poor heathen. 
On our way we come across several watchmen calling out, 
"All is well," and proclaiming the hour of the night; 
whilst groups of poorer people might be seen wrapt in 
their cloaks sleeping on the pavements. To bed. Very 
early in the morning I am aroused by a loud and prolonged 
cry, taken up and repeated; looking out of nfy window I 
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behold a muezjin, or crier, on the top of a neighbouring 
mosque, uttenng these words, "To pray is better than 
sleep. Wake." ''Praise God." Devout Mahommedans, 
ol whom there are not a few, are to be seen squatted down 
on their carpets, engaged In telling their beads, witii their 
heads turned towards Mecca; bowing seven times they 
recite a portion of the Koran, again they bow, and mutter 
a few short prayers, and all is over. Securing my baggage 
I pursue my way to the station, and taking my ticket— no 
easy matter — ^jump into the train, but my troubles are not 
over yet; my dragoman requires a letter, orange vendors 
are asking my patronage, a seller of f&na insists on my 
taking a couple, whilst a purveyor of Nile water approaches 
me and succeeds in terrifying me by visions of starvation, 
into purchasing a couja, or earthen vessel, wherewith to 
keep the water cool ; and thus we move off amidst strange 
discord, past fields laden with sugar cane and rice, past 
country houses, standing amidst palms and lovely flowers ; 
througn marshes wherein ducks and wild birds of all sorts 
are luxuriating, and soon we are skirting the banks of the 
Nile, that wonderful old river, truly " the gift of God " to 
that nation, which runs through its entire length for a 
course of 800 miles. Here we pause to say a few words 
on Egypt and the Nile. Have you, reader, ever given a 
thought to the remarkable way in which Ood carries out 
his iSans for feeding and sustaining nations P Whilst we 
in England have our rains regularly sent us all the year 
round, in India, as regular as the year comes round, the 
peasant and tiUer of the soil plants his rice, and com, and 
fruit, in anticipation of the mango showers and rainy 
season. He phuits in faith for six months ; not a drop of 
rain &lls in that country, yet never has 6k>d forgotten 
the poor Hindoo peasant; but He who remembers the 
ravens and fowls of the air sends at its proper seasons 
just the right quantity of rain, which gladdens the heart 
of 200,000,000 of people; and as God thus works in His 
marvellous way in India and Africa, so does He yet more 
and more show His power and wisdom in Egypt; for 
whilst not a drop of rain falls year by year in that vast 
country, yet the rain is so ordered that it falls heavily in 
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the mountam regions beyond, and thence pouring down in 
an immense volume it runs into the river Nile, causing it 
at a stated season to rise to a certain height, on which the 
banks are cut ; and thereby inimdates the whole country, 
and that which would be a calamity in any other country 
proves a blessing in this. Look, then, with awe and 
reverence on the mighty works of Gk>d, and learn to love 
Him for His goodness to the children of men. No won- 
der the Egyptians worship the Nile ; no wonder that the 
signs or plagues sent by GPod on the Nile terrified them of 
old, for the hopes of the whole nation rest on that river, 
and by means of it alone, under the blessing of Gk)d, is 
the whole country irrigated. 

As the train proceeds at rather a slow pace, we have 
ample opportunities of observing the manners and cusk»ns 
of the inhabitants of this portion of Egypt; and here, 
whilst the train stops in order to allow me engineer to 
have a chat with a mend, we may compare the words of 
Solomon in the Ecclesiastes xii. 6, ''or the wheel broken 
at the cistern," with the scene before us. An empty 
cistern, the wheel by means of which the water was 
raised in buckets or earthen jars, broken, the treading 
ground deserted, the little trenches filled up, all speak of 
decay and ruin, reminding us of time and eternity ; whilst 
a few yards away we perceive a wheel in full play. Watch 
their method of raising water. A pair of bullocks waik 
round and round, by whose action a huge wheel is worked, 
which in its turn raises buckets, these buckets empty into 
a cistern, and when enough water is collected therein the 
dam is cut away and it is conveyed by means of trendies 
all over the land. Simple is it not, and bearing out the 
truth of Scripture P What a musical sound they have, too ! 
Watch that cultivator, do you see him working wiUi his 
feet? Turn once more to Deuteromony xi. 10, "F<Mr the 
land whither thou goest to possess it, is not as the land of 
Egypt from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy 
seed and wateredst it with thy foot." What a picture we 
have of the Israelites under bondage to the Egyptians! 
What a weary time they must have had of it, standing in 
the gardens of herbs, bare-footed, making little trenches in 
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order to conduct the water to each plant ; then when each 
one had a proper supply, damning up the breach, using 
their feet for that purpose. As it was in those days 
when the Israelites groaned under the lash, so is it now, 
the poor unhappy peasant is kept at the task of watering 
tlie garden of herbs morning, noon, and night— no respite ; 
the least inattention will spoil the labour of many weeks. 
It is one continual raising the water from the Nile, throw- 
ing it into the trenches, and then using his foot as a spade, 
directing it to the various plants which require it. He is 
not without company, however, for here comes a party of 
travellers, journeying in true Eastern fashion, the man 
astride of an ass, his wife walking behind, leading a child, 
another ass following with their household goods. Does 
not this remind us of various journeys as mentioned in the 
Bible? Why Jacob and his sons must have travelled thus 
when they brought their wives and little ones into Egypt. 
Abraham rode continually on asses. In fact, that animal, 
so despised in our country, is one to whom great honour is 
paid — strong, sleek, patient, able to endure great hard- 
ships, they are the most useful of animals in a countiy 
where horses can barely exist. Sometimes the man wiU 
dismount in order to allow his wife and child to have a 
rest, but the hard lot falls on her; except in Cairo, it is rare 
to find a woman riding. They are the slaves of the men, 
not a word dare they say. Such is Eastern life with Uie 
romance taken ofE. How can there be any real happiness 
or romance where the gospel light of salvation has never 
entered? It is true that good kind ladies like Miss 
Whately and others, labouring under the auspices of the 
" Society for Female Education in the East," are carrying 
out a noble and glorious work; but few know of the 
opposition they meet with, of the trials they undergo ; yet 
sustained by the promise of the Lord Jesus, they work in 
hope, sowing the seed early and late ; but in a vast Country 
like Egypt, with a population scattered in little villages tax 
apart from each other, it will be long ere the masses of the 
people, slaves as they are to their rulers, bigoted as 
r^^ds their traditions and customs, will change and 
accept the truth in its fulness. It is a pleasant sight, 
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howerer, to obseire Miss Whatelj in her home at Cairo 
educating the girls, and telling them the sweet story .of 
old. It speaks well for the future to observe the love and 
affection with which they regard their kind lady instructor, 
for many of the girls are from the ranks of the peasantry 
whom I hope to make you better acquainted wiiJi shortly. 

Once more on the move, passing country villages and 
plantations, until at length we enter the great desert. 
What a change — a boundless extent of sand on either side, 
sand mountains varied by ridges of sandstone, here and 
there a skeleton of a buffalo or camel tells its own sad 
story ; occasionally a solitary palm tree, but no signs of life 
or human habitation ; thus we journey for miles and miles, 
having left the Nile fax behind. The heat is intense, and 
right glad are we when, at four o'clock, Cairo is announced 
to be at hand. A short struggle with porters, orange 
vendors, and beggars, and I am on the way to Shephard's 
Hotel. On arrival I am received with a hearty welcome, 
and am informed that should I desire it, there is a bath — 
" welcome news." Led by a swarthy African, I dive down 
some stairs and £uid myself in a little room with a large 
stone bath. Would I like a shampoo P Yes. I place myself 
in the hands of a bath-man, who proceeds to knead and 
crack every bone in my body, using his thimibs for that 
purpose. He then produces a mixture of milk, toilet 
vinegar, and eggs, which produces a profuse lather : truly 
it was a delicious bath, a pleasant reminiscence of the 
East. No wonder eastern ladies and gentlemen are so 
redolent of perfume. I come out fresh and invigorated, 
although I would not advise any one else to try a bath of 
the same kind without first enquiring the cost. In the 
evening I take my seat on the verandah, beneath a large 
portico, and amuse myself by looking on the ever varying 
scene. Situated on the boulevard, the hotel commands a 
clear view for several hundred yards on either side. 

On my appearance I am greeted with cries and shouts 
by about a score of donkey drivers, clad in fez cap and 
ragged shirts, with trousers reaching to their knees. 
These boys are singularly shrewd and apt in learning our 
language, especially complimentary phrases. English 
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travellerSy too, leave legacies to these young Arabs in the 
shape of famous names, wliich are speedily transferred to 
their donkeys ; thus I often heard such phrases as " Fine 
donkey, sar, Kenealy." ''Try Eussell, sar." ''Look at 
his tail ! " accompanied by sundry thwacks and ejacula- 
tions. Mounting one, I proceed in the direction of the 
bazaar. " Here, Ishmael, what is that man carrying in the 
skin, and what does his cry mean?" " Sar, he's a water- 
carrier, and is calling on us to taste of his water ; he sells 
it cheap and declares it to be fresh." " But what name 
does he give it?" "He calls it the 'Gift of God.'" A 
marvellous expression truly. An expression of gratitude, 
acknowledging Him as the Author and Giver of all good 
things. How strongly does this expression bring badk to 
us t£^t scene by the well at Sychar, when the Lord Jesus 
spake those remarkable words to the poor Samaritan 
woman, and said, "If thou knewest the 'Gift of God,' 
and who it is that saith to thee. Give me to drink ; thou 
wouldst have asked of him, and he would have given thee 
living water;" and again, "Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst; but the 
water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life" (John iv. 10, 14) ; and 
again, " For the wages of sin is death, but the gift of Ood 
is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord " (Bomans 
vi. 23). Ask that man if he knows the Lord Jesus ? He 
will probably stare at you. He uses those words " the gift 
of God," mechanically many times a day. There is hardly 
a street vendor in Cairo or Egypt who does not in some 
way or another bring God's name in connection with his 
wares. Strange thoughts give place to a strong desire to 
be up and doing, in order that Jesus' name may be truly 
honoured and glorified in their midst. Here we are at the 
bazaar. Mosques, with most exquisitely carved domes and 
minarets, rise upward on every side. In front of their open 
stores, with all their goods displayed around, seated on 
divans, are the owners smoking calmly, with little cups of 
coffee beside them. The street is narrow, the houses high, 
and with large balconies. A man can almost shake Jiands 
with his neighbour across the street. How small the 
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windows are and latticed well. In the interior tlie rooms 
are dirty, and crowded with inmates. The scene in the 
street defies our descriptive powers. Cairo is now the 
most oriental city in the world. I am carried back 
3y000 years and more — even unto Solomon's time, when 
gold, nlver, spices, and precious things were so plentiful, 
for here the produce of the east and west meet; and 
merchants of the east — strong Arabs — exchange goods 
with the polite Frenchman or sturdy Euglishman of the 
west. See, here comes a long strii^ of camels led by a 
Mahommedan, in his characteristic attire. Watch them 
as they stride proudly along — ^head arched, nostrils in- 
flated, their lai^e eyes taking in their situation at a glance, 
chewing the cud of contentment as they go along with 
noiseless step, their broad padded feet fallmg noiselessly 
on the road. Yes, these have made a long journey; across 
deserts where no water is to be obtained at even the price 
of gold, these camels have journeyed, carrying their own 
water in nature's reservoir ; where horses and even mules 
have perished for want of food, these hardy animals, so 
aptly termed ships of the desert, have fed richly, for has 
not Gfod planted the mimosa tree and other prickly shrubs 
in the interior of the wilderness of sand ; and has not He 
so formed the mouth of the camel that thorns, which 
would kill any other animal, are as nothing to him ; nay, a 
camel by choice prefers prickly shrubs containing juice to 
any other food. Oh, marvellous are the works of God. 
What countiess adventures these travellers have met with 
— sandstorms, simooms, perils by robbers, by starvation — 
along that dreary route, losing every now and again one of 
their number, and yet these brave descendants of Ishmael 
would not give up their wild free life for all the gold in 
the world ; they look down on your city-bred Arabfi, they 
are content to come and barter with them, to pay a short 
visit, but a fortnight tires them of city Hfe, and off they 
go delighted at the idea of once more breathing the free 
pure air of the desert. Their camels are laden with 
choice things— gold, ivory, spices, myrrh, and skins. As 
I draw upon one side and watch this long caravan pass me 
well laden, and attended by the swarthy sons of the 
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dtuietty my mind wanders back 3,500 years ago, and I 
Iwhold a caravan of camels approaching laden witii the very 
flame articles — ^including even women for the harems — ^as 
the present day. They have one with them — ^a slave— sold 
to tiiiem for thirty pieces of silver. The great Captain 
Fotiphar hears ox their coming and sends for theniy 
his eye &Jls on Joseph and he is transferred, in the 
good providence of God, to a just and merci^ kii^9 
to become a power for good in that kingdom. That 
eitr, Memphis, is now destroyed, yet it stood not many 
nmes distaiit &om Cairo, and these travellers must have 
journeyed through Cairo to reach Memphis. But camels 
are not the only sights to be seen in Cairo, the streets are 
thronged with ladies of various ranks in society, mostly 
riding on asses closely veiled, their costume being peculiar, 
consisting of a white linen cap close-fitting, coming to the 
edge of die forehead, thence what seems like a reed with 
buttons strung thereon reaching to the nose ; on this reed 
is the dark blue veil completely enveloping the face and 
mouth, with the exception of the eyes, which are free. The 
veil hais always a beautiful ornamental fringe of coins and 
charms in gold and silver, the lower portion of her dress 
consists of large baggy trousers, and her feet are encased 
in slippers. Thus attired she rides, seated astride the 
donkey, the husband or attendant close behind her ; then 
too, donkeys laden with com in nets, reeds> and sugar-cane, 
which trails on either side sweeping up the dust and 
knocking down passers-by ; as they proceed, heedless of 
the commotion they cause, all form a picture not easily 
erased from the memory, scenes to be dwelt on in after 
years, pondered over, and deep lessons drawn therefrom. 
Satisfied I return to my hotel, and there, for the present, 
I will take leave of my reader, to whom I will bid good 
night, whilst I retire behind the fortress of the mosquito 
ciurtain, only pausing a while to ask him (or her) to pray for 
that land and for Miss Whately and her co-labourers in 
that fruitful and promising vineyard, and then to let their 
prayer be followed up by action, by ransacking their 
treasuries and dropping a coin, whetner it be small or 
large, into the collecting box of the ''Society for Female 
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Education in the East/' wherever that branch be situated^ 
and to do it with the faith that it is done as to the Lord ; 
remembering that every penny is a shot fired with good 
effect, and with good aim, and finds its billet in the hearts, 
of the inhabitants of that wonderful land. 



ESTHEE AND MOEDECAI. 

Fair golden sun, how soft your smile ! 

At eve with mellowed grace. 
You linger blushing red with love, 

And bid us meet your face 
Subdued with thought. Ah, then, it seems 
To me, while I go back in dreams 

And live again a few short days, 
That with one light-winged glance you'll scan 
In but a moment's time to man — 

A million destinies. 

Back through two thousand misty years. 

Bright vision lead my way ! 
Thro' lands where never snow-clad storms 

ChiU the rich fire-bom ray. 
And where thy children raise their eyes 
(Soft as the stars in summer skies 

When myrrh-bred breezes coo and sigh) 
With eagle ken to greet thy face, 
Their shming limbs 'neath thy embrace 

Beflecting light on high. 

On to the plains where roses climb 

. Around the ruined tomb. 

Where flowers of rarest form and shade 

Spread joys amid the gloom 
Of moulded arch and marble wall. 
Of sculptured sphinx and image tall. 

That crumbling in their silence lie ; 
And, guided by their stately grace. 
The history of the world we tetce — 

Of kings that lived to die. 
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Ah ! lead me back, tlirough dreamland back, 

And bid me with these eyes 
Behold those marble giant blocks 

To noble temples rise ; 
And lead me through the palace gate 
Where ancient despots ruled in state ; 

Who lived to gather wealth and pride — 
Who deemed a subject's life as naught ; 
To gratify a passing thought, 

It mattered not who died. 

Through gardens where sweet fountains play 

O'er marble red and white, 
Where silken curtains richly hang 

O'er beds of gold so bright, 
Where, midst the cypress and the plane, 
Trees of rare foliage and name. 

Fair mighty statues clustering stand : 
Oreat bulls, with curling beards and wings. 
The haughty forms of Persian kings, 

The gods who rule the land. 

Oar laughter ripples through the groves. 

And mirth prolonged and loud, 
In golden bowls the sparkling wine 

Jb scattered through the crowd. 
While courtiers round the king the while 
Yie with each other for his smile : 

Who best can please each idle whim, 
Can meet each varying mood and slay 
The weary hour with bright essay, 

Then happy be to him. 

A hundred days, and eighty more, 

The wine in streams had flowed. 
The garden's lofty groves and halls 

With festive lanterns glowed ; 
The laughter never died away, 
'Twas one long song, one endless lay. 
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While &.ces flushed with wine and mirtih, 
In ecstaay sang nothing save 
The gloiy of the king who gave 

The noblest feast on earth. 

Bnt leave awhile the heated throng, 

And scenes so strangely fair, 
Of hollow joys and treach'rous peace, 

And breathe a purer air. 
Ah ! there methinks, I see them stand ! 
A vine trained bj a tender hand 

O'ershades them, while in sweet embrace 
A noble sire and maid we see ; 
Fair as an angel, fair is she ; * 

Child of a noble race. 

And as I look through dream-land back, 

Methinks that tears I see 
Fall from the maiden's deep-fringed eyes, 

While the sweet melody 
Of her clear voice awakes the star 
Of evening, while from hills afar 

The moon smiles forth o'er cloudless skies, 
The cadence ripples o'er the meads 
Of her soft tones, which, as she pleads, 

With gentle pathos rise : 

" Must I go ? my friend, my brother. 
Father — ^all the world to me ; 

True and tender as a mother. 
Life is lost in losing thee. 

" If this tendril bright you sever 

From the leafy living vine. 
It would die : so through life ever. 

Must this loving heart be thine. 

'^ Must I go ? Then who will meet thee 
At the morning hour of prayer? 

Who with Zion's songs shall greet theOi 
When you turn in vision there ? 
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'' Wlio will roses, bright with dew-light, 

Bring to grace the festive board ; 
Who will watch with smiles of love-light 

To obey thy slightest word ? 

" Must I go P Ah ! who will take, then, 

Fresh £ruit and sweet spices rare. 
And with loYe-wronght skill will make then 

To refresh thee, dainty fare ? 

'< Think at evening hour how sadly, 

You wiU long with weary brain 
For her voice, who would so gladly 

Try each art to soothe thy pain ! 

*^ Oh that palace, bright with splendour. 

Is a cold and cruel tomb, 
Yawning now to grasp the tender 

Flowers of love in hopeless gloom ! 

" Let my crown be my own weaving 

Of sweet lilies at thy feet. 
There I'll rest thro' life believing 

'Tis the home for me more meet. 

" Bid me stay, my friend, my brother. 

Father, all the world to me ; 
True and tender as a mother, 

life is lost in losing thee." 

Ah, then, methinks the noble sire 

Replies with trembling voice, 
" My child it is no hour to weep 

But rather to rejoice. 
Gk)d calls thee to perform thy part 
On his great stage, with perfect heart ! 

Be brave, be faithful, and be true. 
We must not choose our path, but love 
To tread where'er the God above 

Has set us work to do. 
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'' And God has called thee, this I know, 

He has revealed to me ; 
In musing hours upon my bed, 

That He has chosen thee. 
To bring salvation to our race, 
I know not how, but He whose grace 

Has called thee, in His mighty hand 
Holds times and seasons, means and ways, 
And for His honour and His praise. 

Will place thee o'er the land. 

" But shall I miss thee, my sweet child ? 

Ah ! yes, each hour, each day. 
With fond thoughts and parental love, 

My heart will find its wa^ 
To thee. Yet faith shall still resign 
Unto a love more strong than mine — 

Unto a Father's tender care, 
From whom e'en birds receive their food. 
Whose every word and deed is good, 

My priceless jewel fair." 

Then Esther spoke, while noble thought 

Gkive brightness to her eye : 
** Thro' years 'twas ever my delight. 

My faithful Mordecai, 
To meet each wish to do thy will. 
For thou art ever wise, and still 

This be my joy, tho' hard the way, 
H Ood has on a Jewish maid. 
Such honour and such duty laid. 

What glory to obey." 

The last calm hour of prayer ! 

The sweet adieux of love ! 
Oh treasures ! gathered with fond care, 

To grace our home above. 
And when we meet on yonder plain. 
And hands are clasped for aye again, 
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We will the record bright unfold, 
And sing as we with joy compare 
The loYC that led our footsteps there, 

The glorious song of old. 



if 



HAMAK. 

** Bow the head and bend the knee. 
The noble Haman passes by, 

Tis the mighty King's decree. 
That all shall do him reverence. 

" Let the herald loudly cry, 
Whene'er he leaves his rich abode, 

* Noble Haman passes by,' 

That all may do him reverence.' 

Mark Him one fair summer mom ! 

As forth he rides with stately pomp. 
On his brow the stamp of scorn, 

Strong pride and sensuality. 

Next unto the King in power. 

His house is great, hiis wealth untold. 
Sure 'tis meet that every hour 

All men should do him reverence. 

Thro' the palace gate he goes, 
And there within was Mordecai, 

Who sat unmoved and never rose 
To do great Haman reverence. 

Qii&d the enemies of God 

To mark a flaw in Israel's son ; 

Shall he thus escape the rod 
Who did not Haman reverence. 

To the Prince they haste and say, 
'' Didst thou not mark yon Mordecai, 

Sitting at the gate to-day. 
He did not pay thee reverence 5" 
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Then upon the prince's brow 

Fell deep, maJignant wrath and soom ; 
Every day he noted how 

The Jew refused him reverence. 

'' Upon a man so little worth 
I scorn to lay my hand," he said, 

'' But from that race will purge the earth 
Of him who gave not reverence." 



Haman to the monarch speaks — 
'Tis for a trifling boon ne prays ; 

Power that race to slay he seeks. 
Of him who gave not reverence. 

Can a monarch say him nay ? 

The ring is given, and foVth he goes 
FuU of joy, for he can slay 

The man who gave not reverence. 

Echo thro' the land the while, 

The cry of woe, the voice of prayer ; 

Haman and the King beguile 
The hours with feast and revelry. 



MOBDECAI S COMMAND. 

" Mark ye, most noble Esther, how at the gate 

Of thy fair palace stands, all desolate, 

Sackcloth upon his body, tears from his eyes 

Fall, while all the towers re-echo with his cries. 

Thy noble kinsman, beloved Mordecai?" 

See how the Queen starts with tears in her eye ! 

The same sweet maid, whom we saw standing 'neath 

clustering vines ; 
Tho' Queen; her true heart round her sire as firmly twines. 

" Haste thee now," she cries, ''take raiment rich and fair, 
Eaiment such as noble Princes deign to wear; 
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Speak to him joy and comfort, bid him remove 

Signs of woe, and trust as ever to Esther's love ! " 

Ah ! no, thej cannot raise his stricken head. 

Then filled with ^rief. Queen Esther to Hatach said 

(The Chamberlain who stood before her) : " Go and say, 

*But speak the word, and Esther's joy is to obey.' " 

Then Mordecai shewed Hatach the King's decree, 
How through all the land their people slain should be, 
How 'twas all to satisfy great Hainan's hate. 
That Jewish babes and men through all the state 
Should perish by the sword, while to the king, 
Haman would great treasure of silver bring — 
** Bid Esther seek the king, he said, '* and at his hand, 
Request for his dear people life, 'tis my command." 

Esther heard, with bitter grief and great dismay. 

Sore perplexed and sad, though longing to obey — 

'"Tis the law through all the land, well-known," she said, 

** That whoso seeks the king unasked shall be as dead. 

The king alone can save him by his grace. 

How can I, uncalled, presume to meet his face ? 

Did I appear and he in wrath should turn away, 

Then surely Esther dies with lips all sealed for aye." 

Then like a prophet rose good Mordecai : 
'^ Esther, know, if thou refuse, then thou shalt die. 
Thou and thy Father's house, but our God will save 
Thy nation by another hand from this cold grave ; 
Then haste thee, haste thee, to obey God's command! 
'Tis for this that He has called thee to the land. 
Trust to His faithfulness, and rest thee on His will. 
And sure, through fire and storm He'll bring thee 
conqueror still." 

Then Esther, with her maids, through three long days, 
Kneels before great Israel's God, and fasts and prays, 
While from each Jewish home arise sounds of prayer. 
Then Esther said; *' I go, filled with the love I bear 
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To God and my own people. If I die, 

My memory is blest; our great King on liigh 

Will welcome give, when in the Heaven of his grace 

I watch to greet with smiles of love our martyred race." 



^ 



QUEEN ESTHER. 

As lovely as flowers, fair, noble and good. 
Within the king's court Queen Esther now stood, 
In royal robes shining and sweet smiling face, 
In heart looking upward to heaven for grace. 
The king on his throne as Gk)d of the sun, 
All glittering with gems, with majesty shone ; 
There's terror around him, and power in his eye. 
Than feel his displeasure 'twere better to die. 
But brave is the man who trusts to God's care. 
And safe was Queen Esther surrounded with prayer. 
For while her voice pleaded vdth earth's mighty king. 
To Israel's God thousands petition did bring. 
Queen Esther, rejoice ! the king calls thee near. 
His sceptre he gives and bids thee not fear : 
** Come speak thy petition, whatever it be. 
E'en half of my langdom I give it to thee." 
Then Esther replies, " If I have found grace. 
And in thy affections have still earned a place ; 
Then come to the banquet that I shall prepare. 
And bid the great Haman our festal joy share." 
Ah, can you not guess, though we have not heard, 
With what dainty skill the queen decked the board, 
With endless bright fancies the king to beguile. 
How fast Esther made the hours fly with her smile. 
" Now, tell thy request. Queen Esther, I pray. 
To half of my throne Fll not say thee nay." 
" Then grace my fair banquet to-morrow, O king, 
And also great Haman thy minister bring." 
Great Haman goes home with joy on his brow : 
" Come hither, my wife, rejoice with me now ; 
Come hither, my friends, while I tell you how great. 
How vast is my wealth, and my power in the state : 
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Ilnntunbered my sons — ^my glory untold, 

While next to the king position I hold ; 

E'en now at the banquet Queen Esther prepares, 

'Tis Ham an alone the festivity shares. 

But all this is naught ; I am weary with hate 

While Mordecai sits unmoved at the gate ! " 

"Great Haman, why grieve?" his partner replies, 

" Thy hardest request the king ne'er denies. 

Let Haman but utter the word — he will die. 

Prepare thee a gaUows full fiftjr feet high ! " 

The king could not rest that mght on his bed. 

So called for the Books of State to be read, 

And in them he found that the good Mordeeai 

Had saved the king's life, but the deed was passed by. 

The monarch was filled with anger and shame. 

That naught had been done to honour his name. 

" Who waits in the court of the palace ? " said he. 

" 'Tis Haman," they answer. " Then bring him to me ! " 

How gladly proud Haman answers the call 

Lowly before his great monarch to fall. 

He whispers, " My wish is now granted, I'm sure, 

And Mordecai hangs before night at my door." 

As graciously smiles the king as the mom : 

His favour is sweet, a« dreaAd his scorn. 

" "Now tell me, great Haman, what shall I bestow 

On him whom the king loves great honour to show ? " 

Then proud Haman thought, " What person can be 

Before the king's eyes more worthy than me ? " 

He answered, '' O monarch great, thus shall be done 

To whom thy bright countenance favor has shown : 

Send him thy fair robes, thy steed, and thy crown. 

With earth's noblest prince to speak his renown ; 

Command that through aU the great city he ride, 

The noble prince telling his glory and pride." 

" Haste thee, good Haman," the king quickly said, 

Place the crown royal on Mordecai's head ; 

Do aU thou hast spoken — spread wide his fair fame 

The king has delighted to honour his name ! " 

On Haman's low brow see wrath and dismay : 

He dare not reply ; he's bound to obey : 
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And soon tlirough the city he leads Mordecai, 

Proclaiming his honour to all who pass by. 

And now from the court he hastes to depart, 

His head hid from sight, with woe in his heart ; 

But e'en while he's mourning he's summoned away, 

The call to Queen Esther's gay feast to obey. 

How fragrant the wine, how lovely the face 

Of her who presides with exquisite grace. 

" Now state thy petition, Queen Esther, I pray, 

Though half of my kingdom I'll not say thee nay ! " 

Then Esther arose, and, kneeling, replies, 

" If favour I've found, and grace, in thine eyes, 

I ask nothing less than my hf e at thy hand — 

The life of my nation who people this land. 

We have been sold to be cruelly slain, 

Man, woman, and child, that nothing remain 

Of all our past glory. Though bondsmen we be, 

Tet we have been faithful, O monarch, to thee !" 

The king asks in haste, '' What man in his heart 

Has dared e'en to act so treach'rous a part ? " 

Then Esther arises and points, through her tears. 

To Haman — " That man thou hast favoured for years ! " 

Oh, dreadful his frown, as the Monarch strides forth. 

And paces the garden with fast growing wrath. 

Of import more dreadful, those words few and dark ! 

His servants around him his with'ring glance mark. 

The king's eyes no more on Haman must &I1 : 

They cover his head with a funeral pall ! 

That night he was hanged on the gallows so high, 

His hate had prepared for the good Mordecai. 

Ah ! can we not read of that famous day. 

When the Jews had power all their foes to slay, 

How their terror and might spread over the land, 

How God slew the wicked, and wrought by their hand 

Most wonderful things, how good Mordecai 

Was raised to great wealth and position high, 

Because sweet Queen Esther was noble and true, 

Kor shrank from the work the Lord called her to do. 
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OK, 

MY HOME AMONG THE INDIANS. 

I HAVE been just one long dreary year in jour beautiful 
England ! All day long I am poring over spelling-books, 
geography-books, and history-books ; I am sure they can- 
not like my company any better than I do theirs, for they 
always leave my hands (l cant tell why) more dogs-eared, 
and inky than ever. Then Miss Prudence, our English 
teacher, shakes her head very slowly and sadly, and says, 
** Lilla, lalla, I am afraid we shall never make a lady of 
you ! " or Miss Peppery calls out, "You stupid, dirty child, 
that's the third mark against your name this day ! " Then 
the girls are sure to giggle, while I begin to tingle all over, 
even to the tips of my fiagers and my ears, and feel myself 
growing larger and larger, and the room getting smaller and 
smaller, as if it would only take a moment more to stifle me. 
A wild desirie comes over me to get up and run for my very 
life, far far away. This is very foolish, of course, because 
England is so very small that the houses are obliged to be 
stuck close together — ^they are obliged, too, to build upward 
as weU as length- ways, so that many people live on the top 
of each other's heads (I suppose they are afraid if they 
are not careful they may some of them be pushed off their 
flmall island into the sea). And if I did run away and 
get to the sea-shore there are no canoes, only big ships 
that I could not move. Still, although I know it is foolish, 
the wish will come over me like the dance of the medicine 
man, which he cannot help you know, because it is sent on 
by another great medicine stronger than he ; but Fm so 
glad to be able to tell you, that if only, when these feelings 
come over me, I can shut my eyes for a moment and fancy 
I see the beautiful wide, white plains of North America — 
my dear, dear large free native lands, and just take a 
short peep at our wooden fort (my father is a trader for 
the company) with its small windows and high slanting 
roof y round which a high log wall is built, very thick and 
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fttrong, and the wigwams of the Indians come and go, 
while its garden reaches on either side of it a hundred 
miles in length. In winter one pure white sheet of laughing 
crystals, in summer a dazzling green, except where the 
black and silyer river twines, crowned by a sky so cloudless, 
80 fair, so bright, that your English boys and girls who 
see so many clouds and rain and dismal nameless shades 
couldn't picture at all — ^if I can only shut my eyes and see 
all this, then comes as gently to my sight as the ste]^ of 
the moonbeams, a dear loving beautShilface, more precious 
to me than a world full of jewels — the face of my darling 
mother who was called away two years ago, to go through 
the golden gates to the land beyond the setting sun, to be 
with the dear Lord Jesus. She was very glad to go 
because He called her, but she would sigh when she 
thought how we should miss her. She did not know then 
(darling mother) that her spirit- voice would find its way 
to mfi-over plains and forests, mighty rivers and ocean 
lakes, and even across the mighty ocean itself. Yes, I 
hear her voice now, above all the hum of the school-giijs' 
voices conning their tasks. " Pray to the Lord Jesus and 
serve Him, LQla ; try to love every one and do good, and 
by-and-bje we shaU meet again." Sunday afternoons are 
my happiest times now. Our Lady Principal comes down 
for a couple of hours, and reads to us all the pretty stories 
in that delightful magazine, ''The Sunday at Home.'' 
Sometimes we have nice chats — ^last Sunday she asked me 
all about my home, and I (she looked so gentle) forgot all 
my shyness and told her such a lot. When she was gone 
I told them one story which they thought so wonderful. I 
thought the little boys and girls who read Pearl of Days 
would like to hear it too, as it is all quite true. 

I must first tell you a little about our life and home in 
the hx north-west, before I tell you about the dreadful 
things that happened to us in December, long years ago, 
when I was just ten years old. 

The first thing I can remember when I sit down in the 
moonlight and strain the eyes of my mind to try how 
far I can look back, is, sitting on old Mucketoo's knee, 
watching the smoke curl out of his funny carved pipe. 
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This pipe he said the father of his father's father had 
receiy^ as a great gift from a wonderful medicine man, 
who had the power to turn into a charm anything he 
touched. What wonderful things this pipe had done I 
could never get out of old Mucketoo. He did not like 
inquisitive children, and when I used to look up saucily in 
his face and say, '' Tell me what the pipe has done since 
you had it, Mucketoo ? " he would gravely whiff away, 
looking steadily at the burning log, which lay large and 
sulky inside our long stove ; and after he had given me 
full five minutes to repent my impertinence, would take 
his much-loved pipe out of his mouth and say, '^ Mucketoo 
has spoken — ^Mucketoo is a man of truth." Mucketoo 
was a very old Indian. He felt the cold very much, and 
loved to sit on a low mat before our kitchen stove, while I, 
making a pillow of my hand, rested by his side looking up 
into his large bony face, the nose of which was like some 
beautifully carved monument, while his forehead hung like 
a rocky mountain, seeking to crush beneath its weight 
two bright small stars. He had been a great and mighty 
chief, a famous brave of the war-path; even then when he 
was shrunken and bent with age, his Hmbs were long and 
grand like the limbs of a God, and he could lift weights 
that stronger men could not move. He lived alone in his 
wigwam, about a mile off our house. The grave of his 
dear old squaw was very near to where he slept. I often 
stood by him there, while he hung the blanket afresh over 
the three crooked sticks which stood as a tombstone over 
her head, and put fresh pieces of red cloth^ beads and 
rings, to show that a chieftain's squaw lay there. He 
never uttered a word while near her grave, but his silence 
was a speech Lilla understood. How we loved one 
another ! where Mucketoo was to be found LiUa must also 
be, and where Lilla, there Mucketoo. Teddy, my brother, 
would follow my mother about, help her to saw asunder 
the frozen beef or venison, or white fish, or hack off lumps 
of milk and melt it on the stove ; or in the summer go 
with her to call the buffalo cows to be milked, to gather 
the wild strawberries and cranberries and make them into 
jam, or to bind our precious field of com into sheaves, and 
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thrash and grind it into flour, while Mucketoo and I 
would saw up the great logs of wood ; (that is, Mucketoo 
would saw one piece of wood and then smoke a pipe while 
I carried it into the house), or fetch water from the spring 
which lay yery deep down in the valley. This took us a 
great piurt of the day; for Mucketoo had been a great 
warrior, and it is not right that a great warrior should 
bring drops to his brow with work, any more than it is 
right for tne Queen of England to scrub a floor. Work is 
for women and squaws, the hunting ground, the war path, 
the gun, and the battle axe for braves and men. I think 
it is verv wrong of jou English people to call the Indian 
lazy and selfish ; he is only acting according to the etiquette 
of Ms society, when he wraps h^ blanket round his broad 
shoulders, and carrying nothing but his best friend, his 
gun, calmly smoking, strides along, while his poor squaw 
follows meekly behind, carrying &:st the baby in a long 
basket on her back, then the heavy blankets that are not 
wanted, the provisions, the hatchet, and all the furniture 
in the wigwam. Ask the poor squaw what she thinks 
about it, tell her her husband is cruel if you dare ! She 
will toss back her long black hair, and while her eyes 
gleam like a serpent's, ask you what low being you take 
her for? to think that she would be squaw to a brave who 
does not know what is due to a warrior of the tribe ; and 
then she will tell you his deeds in a low sweet song, in the 
pretty tongue I love to talk, of his skill in hunting; 
how terrible he has made his name on the war pa^, 
and of the scalp dances she has danced in his honour. 
Mucketoo was the last of his band, he had seen them all 
fall — cut down. His sons fell on the plains far up beyond 
the little Saskatchewan river, where a terrible fight took 
place between the Orees and the Blackfeet. But though 
he stood as a dry tree with every fresh green branch 
lopped off, yet his name was not dead ; the chiefs of his 
tnbe would seek him often for grave counsel. At these 
times I would stand afar off and watch — ^for Mucketoo 
could not let even his wee child Lilla come near. How 
dignified they were ! When one had spoken each would 
bow his head to show that he had heard, and then they 
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woold smoke as calmly and carefully as if they liad met 
to smoke, and smoking was tlie grayest and most particu- 
lar act ; then, after a long pause, another would rise. I 
nerer saw an interruption, or heard an angry sound — ^they 
needed no speaker or chairman to keep them in order. Iji 
the summer Mucketoo and I would go fishing. Numbers 
of Indians were employed by my father to get in fish — 
the supply for the winter was two fish a day for a man, 
two for a dog, and one for a child ; they had to get in 
enough fish for the whole of the settlement — every 
Indiaji and every dog — and store them up in the ice-house 
inside the fort. How delightful these fishing days were ! 
I used to sit in the canoe, under trees which looKcd as if 
they had snatched their coloiurs from the sun. I knew 
every bird and flower, the language of the buffalo and the 
deer, the language of the river and the sun. To Mucketoo 
and me even the foaming torrent and the bent twigs had 
something to say, and we, nearly as silent as all things 
around, spoke as much by our sUence as they. When we 
were hungry Mucketoo would light a fire and cook some fish 
while I looked for berries. My dear dog Nero was always 
with us ; he did not want his fish cooked, but would kiU it 
himself, or, if he fancied a change, would catch a bird. What 
a fine fellow he was, with his Ijou paws and long white 
coat in which you could bury both your hands, while his 
tail swept the ground. Sometimes Teddy, who is much 
younger than I, would go out with us after the ducks, who 
came up the river at the beginning of May. Teddy, of 
course, was not very strong, though he could shoot a small 
arrow very well — ^aU Indian children shoot well, and so did 
did we. Teddy could imitate the cry of a goose very 
weU, so he would steal into the long grass which soon 
covered his head, and putting a white cloth over his 
&ce, begin to cackle-cacUe in a very mournful way. 
The geese would soon hear, and hurry forward to find out 
what was the matter. Mucketoo's gun soon told them, 
and so did my bow ! We lived on the American frontier, 
in the Province of Saskatchewan, about 100 miles &om 
fort Benton, and many miles from Edmonton. Early in 
the spring and autumn the Indians from all parts would 
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pay us visits. What beautiful robes they brought: bufEalo, 
bear skins, beaver, sometimes the silver fox. In return my 
&ther would give them tea, tobacco, powder, shot, blankets, 
guns, twine, fishing hooks, red flannel, beads, pain killer, 
but no fire-water. The good Indians (who spoke of the 
Queen of England as " the good mother " and asked after 
her health and sent messages to her) did not mind ; they 
had heard that fire-water was a bad medicine, and turned 
*' braves " into devils, so they feared it coming near them. 
They would come with their wives and papooses (children), 
and lighting a fii^ near the fort, sit round it half the night, 
showing their new things to one another, while their soft 
laughter sighed round like a singing brook. My mother 
during these visits would try to keep me indoors ; she did 
not wish me to be wild and free in my manners ; her great 
hope was to be able to send me to England, to learn to 
be a perfect gentle lady. I could not sympathise with her 
at aU, but used to slip away and nurse the babies, and get 
the old women to tell me stories — stories much niore 
interesting and exciting than the shilling novels the girls 
smuggle into their drawers and boxes — ^because the heroes 
live in the hearts of those that tell their deeds. I would 
not have the names of those grand sons of the forest an.d 
the plain smeared with printers' ink ! Indian babies don't 
cry and kick like English ones ; they haven't much room 
for the latter, laced up in the winter in their long bags of 
wool and moss, their little arms tied close to their sides, 
they content themselves with moving their little heads, 
round which the hair stands on end, about two inches, 
from side to side, screwing up their little mouths as if 
they were going to smoke, so early does a weakness for 
that sort of tlung show itself; or, if they do cry, they 
follow the example of the Indian in council, and do it with 
gravity and firmness, and look afterwards very much as if 
Qiev wished to say, " I have spoken. I have said." 

All ladians are not nice. I am dreadfully sorry to be 
obliged to tell you this, because I do love my poor Indians 
and always shall. Can I not speak their language? 
Have I not shared with them joy and sorrow? Is not 
their country mine? They have been made wicked by 
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the naughty cruel white-faced traders who come to the 
American frontier and all through the Saskatchewan, and 
the Metis, or French half-breedis who come up from the 
Bed River Settlement. They bring with them the fire- 
water, and though the law forbids them to give it to the 
Indian, yet up in my wild free country they think them- 
selves beyond the reach of law ; so the poor Indian who 
learns to trade with them, to like their company, and to 
like better still, the " fire-water," soon becomes a fiend — 
a cruel, mean, and dreadful demon — no more like the 
noble simple red man, with his childish mind, and his 
trusting ways, and his belief in the good spirit who 
loves the po^r Indian and has prep^ed a beautiful 
hunting ground for him beyond the grave, than a 
wicked spirit can be Hke a good angel. My blood just 
boils ; I am sick with rage, when I think how cruelly they 
have been deceived and robbed by the wicked men who 
have taken their land and their bufEaloes, and who have 
not only destroyed the poor red men's hunting ground, but 
their happiness and even their souls, and how when the 
poor Indian comes to his senses again, and his sense of 
shame and wrong changing him into a blood-thirsty tiger, 
he seeks the iSe of his pretended friends, the cAiel 
traders, in their rage, cry, "Hunt — ^hunt them. Never 
rest till they are all dead." Once I heard one of these 
cruel men say, " The only way to deal with the Indian is 
to shoot him whenever you meet him." I jumped up and 
said, " I should like to shoot you." He only laughed and 
said, " Good, little one," but I did not think it good and 
never shall. When the old paternal government was done 
away with in 1870 (the Hudson Bay rule) strange things 
happened. The free traders were many of them bold 
wicked men, and thought themselves clever because they 
could cheat the poor, simple, trusting Indian ; they hated 
father, you may be sure, and did their best to make the 
Indians believe that he was their enemy. They told them 
such dreadful stories and excited them so much with fire- 
water, that scarcely a night passed without some dreadful 
murders taking place. Our peaceful little fort, which had 
always been a home for any tribe of Indians — (for even 
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when they were at war with one another we were the 
friends of all) — ^was turned into a real fort ; all our re- 
tainers — ^the clerk, assistant, and six half-breeds — ^were 
armed, and we were like mice peeping out of our holes 
when we went out of the house, for the Indian in war is 
very much like a cat hunting for mice ; they do not fight 
openly, but lie in wait, treading softly, for their step is 
as soft as a pussy's. Still, they could only persuade a few 
of the men, who had fallen victims to fire-water, to hate us 
and try to do us harm, the greater part of them felt that 
there was no one to be trusted like father, and no one so 
kind and ready to help them as mother. In the winter of 
1871 a large party of Crees — ^nearly a hundred — came to 
us with a pitiful tale. They were starving, they had lost 
aU their blankets, guns, every thing in war, many of them 
had dropped down dead with hunger and cold on their way 
to us — ^would father let them stay by the fort for the 
winter ? They would trap for him, they would serve him. 
''The Indian's heart was a grateful one, his kindness 
should not be written on the breast of a flowing changing 
river, but on their bare and living breasts, with the point 
of a deep cutting steel whose writing could never be 
rubbed out." Thus spake the thin, bent, aged chief, who 
came inside to speak. Father's heart was touched, 
mother's eyes were filled with tears, and Teddie and 
I said, " We will go on half rations, only let them stay." 
Alfred Pelly, our clerk, who was very proud, who 
would never shake hands with an Indian, and who said 
'' He had only come out from England because he hated 
everybody," shrugged his shoulders and said, '' I can't see 
why such people want to live ; my strong advice to them 
is to waste no time, but go off to the happy hunting 
grounds they talk so much about." I thought then that 
I should never love him again ; tall, cold-voiced, silent, 
passionate Alfred. Father went outside with the chief, 
and made a speech to them, telling them all the good 
manners he would require of them, then out we all came, 
carrying blankets for each, and rolls of flannel and d\xSLe for 
the papooses : how merry theyjwere, how the pemmican, the 
fish, and the beef disappeared. The next morning father 
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looked yerj grave, and said to mother, ''I don't like to 
leave you, dear ; but I don't see how I am to make the 
stores last with all this drain on us, unless I go down to 
Fort Garry now ; it will be worse travelling in spring ; I 
will take three of the men with me, and leave three here, 
Alfred Pelly and George Harcourt." What a grand fuss 
we had the day they set off ! All the dogs were harnessed, 
even my darling Nero, I knew he always got savage with 
the Indians if they called him ugly names, so begged my 
father to have him in his own sleigh, and to say nothing 
harder to him than, " Are you sulky, friend." The Indians 
have no idea of the nice feelings a dog has, and are always 
calling them ugly names and giving them horrible bruises. 
It was a pretty sight to see fifteen pretty sleighs — six dogs 
to a sleigh, such handsome fellows, gaily decorated wiih 
red cloth, pretty bells, and embroidered belts, with moose 
bags tied to their feet to keep the sharp ice from cutting 
them — all ready to start. Father kissed us over and over 
again, shook hands with all the Indians, which took a long 
tmie, then jumped into the sleigh, away — away, while we 
cried out till we could see them no more, " God bless you." 
Only poor mother was silent, and stood trembling like a 
leaf in the winter wind; she grew paler and paler, the 
large tears rolling down her cheeks. I thought she would 
fidnt, and took hold of her hand and put my arm around 
her ; but she soon grew strong and calm, and said, ^' Look, 
children, father's gone and can't help us now ; but we have 
such a kind good Father up there," and she pointed 
straight up through the pale-blue vault. "Mucketoo/* 
she said, ''you love the dear Lord Jesus, and for His 
sake I know you will be kind to the children and true 
to me." Mucketoo gave two loud expressive sighs, and 
taking my hand, marched into the house. That night 
Mucketoo brought his wigwam and pitched it inside our 
fort yard. Mother watched him do it, and smiled her 
thanks. Our house was divided into two parts. On one 
side lived Campbell and his wife, and such a duck of a 
baby — ^his skin was a bright, polished brown, and his eyes 
were like jewels swinuni^ bx ^k-and witib^ them w£,j 
and Dunstan. Dunstan was a very funny fellow, always 
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laughing at jokes He seemed to keep in his pocket, for 
he seldom spoke ; while M'Kay, whatever you told him, 
always thought a minute and then said, '' Hum." George 
Harcourt, our clerk, and Alfred Pelly, lived with us on our 
*side. Strange, though George was very pleasant to taJk to, 
nobody loved him very much, for though he was very good 
in words he was very bad in deeds. He used to go away 
for days at a time, and when he came back teU wonderful 
stories about what he had done; but though we all 
listened silently no one believed him, for we knew, from 
the little birds, who love to tell tales, that he had been 
with wicked men drinking fire-water. George hated Alfred, 
and was always saying nasty things of him and to him ; 
while Alfred, though he did not seem to take the trouble 
to hate George in particular, looked on him with the 
contempt he always shewed for low people. Alfred was 
always kind to us chHdren, and, when sitting by mother, 
spoke gently and in the low rich tones in which one could 
fancy the poets in the time of Homer reciting their verses. 
To every one else, even to father, he was dry business, or 
sneers. My sweet mother could not understand him, and 
would softly sigh and say, " Poor fellow, I fear he has no 
friends, and will not stoop to find one." He never had 
any letters, he never looked out for mail day, when 
we were all joyful, reading the new magazines, and 
talking about all we had heard of grandmammas, 
aunties, cousins — ^when father and mother were so full of 
glee that we might do anything we liked, Alfred was so 
savage and sarcastic he looked as if he wished his tongue 
were a flame of fire, that he might slay us all. The 
morning father left, in the midst of the bustle G-eorge 
Harcourt managed to slip away; it did not much matter as 
to business, for Alfred was twice as good as he at work : 
but he had promised father so faithfully not to leave. The 
next day was Sunday, such a happy day (a beautiful calm 
before the storm.) Mother was delighted to have so many 
Indians round the fort, because she cotdd tell them about 
Jesus. Early in the morning she sent Mucketoo to the old 
chief to say that " she hoped he would come in and bring 
all his braves and their wives with them ; for she had a 
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message from the Good Spirit to them, and her heart was 
burdened till she had spoken. Soon they came in, wrapped 
in their new blankets, laughing to one another, showmg 
their snow-white teeth, their hair shining with grease. 
They sat down on the well-scrubbed floor while the stove 
blazed away in the middle. Just before mother came into 
the kitchen, she looked towards the comer where Alfred 
sat dreaming oyer an old Tolume of Shakespeare, and 
said in her gentle pleasing way, " Alfred, I want a son by 
my side to help me to-day." Alfred closed the book, and 
said in his stiff cold way, " Of course, if you want a body- 
guard I am in duty bound to attend," and followed her, 
sitting down with a quiet sneer on his mouth, never deign- 
ing to answer the grave salute given him by the old chief. 
I remember all mother isaid so well ; she had large dark 
eyes, which seemed to shine through tears of joy and throw 
a holy light all around. She said, ''Dear brother and sister 
Indians, we have a dear kind Father looking down on us 
now ; his heart is full of love and pity for his children, 
both white and red — He smiles when we are good and 
happy, and his smile turns even the rain drops into gold, 
He weex>s when we are bad and sad, and his sorrow is more 
terrible than the voice of the thunder, and his anger is far 
more dreadful than the forked lightning on the plain, 
which has but to touch a man with the fringe of its 
garment as it flies, and he becomes a black and buining 
coal; but pale men and red men do not love the Good 
Spirit, their heart is turned from Him, they love their own 
thoughts and ways, and say * The good, the awful Spirit is 
too good, too high for us. His thoughts are not our 
thoughts, we cannot find Him.' And so they turn away 
and serve the devil, and lie, and steal, and wrap wickedness 
round them as a blanket, while the Good Father draws a 
cloud over Him in sorrow ; but he speaks not in anger yet. 
He is patient. He is strong. Thus through long years 
have the red children of the boundless earth, and the 
white children that come over the sea, spoken with a 
forked tongue — each day saying, * The Good Spirit is our 
Father,' but hating Him jin their hearts and serving the 
devil." "Ah, that is true," said the old chief, bowing 
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his head. "It is true, my children," he said, looking 
round. "Listen to ^e words of the white mother 
to whom the Good Spirit has spoken.'' "It is some 
few years ago that the chief of one of your tribe," 
continued my mother, "who had wandered far and 
wide, and had suffered much in war, found himself 
after a terrible fight, with the Blackfeet at the foot 
of the Eocky Mountains, with a feeble band, all 
starving, with little food, and no strength to seek more. 
Day after day he wandered into the woods, hoping he 
might find the Good Spirit, who would listen to his story 
and give them food. Day after day he searched in vain. 
At laat he called his children round and said, 'I have led 
you my children to victory often, and when I could not 
track hope on the path I led, you were still obedient and 
true. Shall I not fight for you now, my children, that a 
stronger foe besets you ? I imL wait no more. I remember 
in my youth I met a pale-face, who said, " Do you vdsh to be 
strong and brave, to never want food, to be always happy ? 
Pray to the Great Spirit ; he can give you all things." I 
will go and seek Hun till I find Him. So away he went. 
He followed the path of the river many a long mile, and 
many a moon grew pale and fainted before he came to a 
house where lived a good missionary. * Tell me,' he said, 
*why I cannot find the Good Spirit?' *Ah,' said the 
missionary, ' it is sin that has made you blind, you cannot 
see Him. Sin has cut a great wide river between you and 
God, and your arm is not long enough or strong enough to 
reach across.' Then the chief sat down and buried his 
head in his hands, groaning within himself, for his soul 
was greatly burdened. Soon he looked up, and said, * What 
then can the poor Indian do P ' * God has thought of that^ 
my brother,' answered the missionary, 'and years and 
years and years ago he held council with his dear Son^ 
Jesus Christ, and the Son said, " I will go. Father, and 
take the poor red man by the hand. I will be the strong 
bridge across the great wide gulf to lead him back to his 
God. He is crushed beneath his weight of sin, but I will 
take it off his shoulders and put it on mine. There is 
a sword waiting to pierce His heart and drink His life 
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blood for his sins, but it shall drink mine instead ;" and so 
he came — ^that gentle Son of the Good Spirit — ^He bore all 
the sorrow that my red brothers bare, he was hungry, 
thirsty, tempted by the Devil, very poor, while many hated 
Him, His brothers and sisters luited Him; even His 
mother could not always understand; but He was ever 
gentle, patient, and strong, and did so much good that all 
ike world wondered, and when the time came He bore the 
punishment of all our sins — all our stealing, lying, fighting, 
murders, drinking — ^the punishment of all was borne by 
Jesus. One day the very men whom He had loved so 
much took him with rough hands and jeering tongues and 
nailed Him to two rough pieces of wood: they pierced His 
hands and feet, and let Him hang all day in agony too dread- 
ful to tell, beneath a blazing sun; then at eve He died, but 
not before He had cried vdth a loud voice, so that earth and 
heaven might hear, ' It is finished ; ' and this is true, dear 
brother. There is nothing for the poor red man to do 
now but open his heart wide and say, ' Come in. Lord 
Jesus.' He who by one glance of His piercing eye could 
have made those wicked men melt before Him as the snow 
flake flies beneath the touch of the sun in June, bowed 
beneath their power, for He was wise, and by His wisdom 
Inrought salvation to the world. Though he did die and 
was buried, death could not hold Him ; with His own right 
arm He burst the bands of death, and returned once more 
in His own body to bless His dear brethren, who loved Him 
and mourned ; then away in triumph He went and entered 
as a mighty chief the beautiful heaven, where he waits to 
dasp each poor Indian as he enters to his breast. ' Jesus 
is ready, dear brother,' said the missionary, * to touch your 
hand and lead you up to G-od, to touch your eyes and your 
heart, so that you shall see, and know, and believe, and be 
happy.' ' How good,' said the chief. ' Oh, do tell Jesus 
that 1 want to know Him ; that I want Him to come to 
me.' Then the good missionary prayed with the chief, 
and as the gray rays steal along the plain in the morning, 
taming first pink, then rosy red, then springing out into 
laughing daylight, so light from the Holy Spirit came into 
the chiefs hea^, imtil he said, ' I see it all — Jesus is my 
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friend, my father, my brother, my chief ; I will serve Him.' 
Then He said to the missionary, * My children are starving 
on the plain, they had little to eat when I left, but now I 
fear they have less/ The missionary said, * We will go 
and find them. Jesus teUs His people to feed the hungry.' 
They took pemmican, and tea, flour, and tobacco, and 
found their way back to the encampment, but when they 
reached the wigwams all was very still. * They sleep,' said 
the missionary ; but the chief shook his head, he could not 
speak, his heart was full. Yes, they slept ; but it was the 
sleep that none but the voice of the G-reat Spirit can wake. 
They went sadly round to each wigwam — ^underneath the 
ragged blankets the corpses lay. Lastly the chief 
entered his own, as he stepped in he was startled to hear 
a low moaning. It was the voice of his squaw. How glad 
they were to fiud her, and to^find that they were not too late 
to brinff back life. In a few days she was able to sit up 
and tell them all the sad history. After all were buried 
and he had mourned, the chief said, ' I am a chief without 
a brave, a father without a child, I and my squaw will live 
with you and learn more of Jesus.' And so he did, and 
when the missionary died and his daughter married, he still 
remained with her, and has proved himself a true and 
faithful friend to her children. Here he is, my brothers 
and sisters," she said, pointing to Mucketoo, ''to tell you 
that what I have spoken is true." Mucketoo rose, a large 
tear was rolling down his face. He said, "It is true, dear 
brothers, but Mucketoo is happy, for though he has lost 
all, he has found more than all, for Jesus is here (striking 
his breast). His love is in my heart." Two or three of 
the squaws sobbed aloud; the men folded their arms 
gravely on their breasts. I looked up at Alfred's &iee, 
thinking he might be smiling one of his queer smiles, 
and lo ! a tear was on his cheek also. 

That night Alfred was sitting by the stove and I crouch- 
ing at his feet, looking at some pictures. All was very quiet 
and still. A stillness you never feel in England anywhere, 
because even in the quietest place, even in the &bnnhouse 
of my grandmother, if you stand still and listen five 
minutes you are sure to hear some sound, but now stillness 
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had fallen that made one almost fear to speak. I looked 
up at Alfred, and saw him take out of his pocket a Httie 
case with green yelvet round it. I was all curiosity, and 
jumping up peeped over his shoulder. Inside was a 
picture of such a sweet pretty girl, with large blue eyes, 
looking so earnest, and gentle, and patient. He did not 
notice me, but whispered quite low to himself, ^* My own 
sweet Persis." " Oh, she is beautiful," I said ; " she looks 
as if she came from spirit land. How you must love her ! 
And is she your very own ? How happjr you must be." 
** Hush," said Alfred, in a low, gentle voice, " Never speak 
her name, Lilla ; she is not mine, and never will be. She 
is a good angel, I am a fallen spirit." 

It was about dinner time pn Monday, the pemmi- 
<3an on our large stove was fizzing away, and the kettle 
grumbling and singing a song of its own composing, 
Mucketoo was smoking, (when was he not?) mother's 
hands were in the big pan of doughy M'Kay was making 
harness, when, behold, in walked George Harcourt followed 
by such a pretty, gentle-looking Indian girl. She peeped 
shyly in at the door, but would not come in. Mother 
turned quickly round, and asked, all in one breath, " What 
is the matter, Gteorge ? Where have you been ? and how 
did you find her P" At this moment Alfred came in. He 
gave rather a sharp glance at the girl, as^ with her blanket 
^ght round her, she lent against the door (she was of the 
Kackfeet tribe), and then turned and surveyed George 
from head to foot. Mucketoo looked uneasy, and took Ms 
pipe out of his mouth. M'Kay said, " Hum-hum." George 
burst into one of his loud laughs, and said, "Tou look as 
if you had buried me and I had risen again ; I can assure 
you I have only been on my wedding tour. I hope you 
admire my choice. I had as fine a set of robes with her 
as you could meet with in all the north-west. The marriage 
ceremony you know is not a long one out here." And turn- 
ing to my mother he said, '* She is a good little squaw and 
wm do as she is told ; I hope you wHl find her useful." 
" Petit Oiseau," he said, beckoning to the shy little girl, 
^ come in." She did not move, but scanned all our faces 
curiously. A shadow had fallen on my mother's face, she 
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did not smile, but a look of intense pain knit her brows. 
On Alfred's face a terrible storm was rising, whiter than 
ever grew his lips, his thin nostrils injQiated, and his ejes 
shot like smouldering fire. He bent his tall figure down^ 
for George was short and stout, and looked George in the 
face, and, with a voice full of contempt, said, " It's my 
duty to show you that you cannot offer insult to an 
Englishwoman with impunity. You have the very ring 
on your finger and locket on your chain at this moment 
which you have daily boasted to us all were given to you 
by the girl you are engaged to. It was only last week you 
blazed abroad the letter you received from her." There 
were so many angry words on both sides that I was quite 
confused, and scarcely knew what was the matter. Pre- 
sently I saw Alfred raise a stout whip he had in his hand 
and strike George ; then George sprang on him like a tiger, 
and almost brought him to the ground. Mother cried 
out, « Oh ! don't fight ! Don't fight ! " They were too deaf 
to listen at first, but soon, with that strange power a 
gentle woman seems to keep in reserve, she controlled them 
enough to separate them. If you could only have seen 
how they panted, how wild they looked, and how they eyed 
one another. Alfred turned off from the fort, while 
George walked straight off in the directions of the wig- 
wams, to find his Petit Oiseau, for she had bounded away 
away like a young deer when the quarrel began. The 
kitdien had not been quiet two minutes, my mother 
trembling all over, trying to finish her bread, when back 
rushed George Harcourt, " Mrs. M'Nab, do come. She's 
dying. She's dying;" and he wrung his hands. These 
words were enough for Teddy, and me, and Mucketoo. 
We followed in the rear, till a little beyond the Cree en- 
campment, hidden amongst the red reeds by the river 
bank where she had crawled, bleeding, dying, lay Petit 
Oiseau. Poor little birdie, with your bright sparkling 
eyes and long shining curls; little, gentle, shy thing, 
peeping so coyly into the fort, shot down to die ! How did 
it all Imppen *r That was easy enough to judge. Was she 
not one of the "Blackfeet," a tribe with which the Crees 
were in deadly feud ? She had been seen by one of the 
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Crees flying pa*st the fort, taken for a spy, and shot. Had 
they known that George Harcourt had bought her for his 
bride, with blankets, kniyes, guns, they would have re- 
spected him, and scorned to shoot a squaw ; but all this 
was not known, and the work of a moment had taken this 
beautiful life away. How tenderly mother helped to carry 
the faint form to the house ; before we reached the door 
her soul had fled to spirit land. We buried her as we 
knew she would have liked to be buried. George's grief 
was dreadful — we all felt sure he must have loved his Httle 
birdie. Even Alfred was sorry for him, and after the 
funeral said, " I am sorry for all that happened on that 
day; please forgive me." George turned a livid white, and 
through his teeth hissed these words almost in a whisper, 
"Never. I owe her death to you, and will have my 
revenge if I wait years for it.'* He then went out, 
called his horse, mounted him, and, without uttering a 
word or looking once behind, rode away. We watched 
him tin his form faded into the sky. Then mother turned 
to Alfred and said, "It will be better for you to keep 
inside the fort, my son, for a few days." She always 
called him my son, or my boy, now. A faint smile of 
thanks seemed to come over his face as she said it. " I 
hope you don't think me a coward, mother," he said. " I 
do not," she answered, " but it needs no prowess to be 
shot down like a dog. The Indian's idea of vengeance is 
to steal on his enemy unawares, and pin him or cleave him 
to the ground." "I am not the Indian's enemy, but 
his friend," said Alfred. "I have a fear," said mother, 
" that George has gone to the father of Petit Oiseau. If 
so, you, and not the Crees, will be chosen as the victim for 
revenge. Both the tribes are worn out with war, so will 
be well pleased to listen to George's story. I cannot help 
thinking that we shall not see George again. I am very 
sorry," she said, " my heart aches ; how can we teach the 
poor Indian to love God if we do not love Him ourselves." 
Mother was right. George did not return. We were very 
anxious about Alfred, and watched him; even he was 
careful for a few days and did not leave the fort, but all 
seemed very quiet, and the Crees trapped so many beavers 
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and foxes that thej sang all night. Strange, when Alfred 
began to go in and out again, and mother to look less 
nervous and hum tunes at her work again, Mucketoo, who 
had before seemed very easy and indifferent, became as 
watchful and uneasy as a pussy mousing ; he never let 
Alfred out of his sight, though he did not say a word. 
Lilla always understood Mucketoo and grew watchful, 
but never said a word. One evening, a fortnight after 
George had left, when we were beginning to hope father 
was on his way home, mother came in from a visit to a 
sick squaw. " Children," she cried, " step out and see the 
lights, they are bright enough to read by, and so beautiful." 
We were soon all gathered outside ; it was pleasant to look 
at each other in that rosy light, it made us feel like fairies. 
Mucketoo was there. Suddenly he gave a start ; no one 
saw that start but me. I followed his eye, he was looking 
intently at a footprint on the snow close under the walls 
of the fort — ^it was not a whole print, but a half 
print as if some one had stepped on tip-toes — a good way 
further on was another, then another, up to a little clump 
of bushes at the comer of the wall, and then I saw what 
he had seen a whole minute before, shining bright in the 
rosy light, the muzzle of a gun and a bit of a blanket. 
Mucketoo never moved his eyes from the spot, but slowly 
grasped his gun and pointed it to the bush. Immediately 
fiolence fell on our party. Alfred seized his gun and 
M*Kay also ; while mother hastily laid hold of Teddy and 
me and drew us into the fort. How frightened we were ! 
How mother trembled and clasped her hands and prayed. 
We listened long behind the wall ; not a sound broke the 
silence. Then we heard the word " fire," in a whisper from 
Mucketoo ; but almost as he spoke a report from the dis- 
tance showed that the enemy had fired. Then followed a 
ToUey of shots in answer, and then we heard footsteps 
running to the bush. " Surely," we thought, " some one 
is wounded. Is not that a groan outside the door?" We 
dared not go out, so put our ears against the door on the 
ground to hear better. Another deep long sigh and then 
another groan. " Poor Alfred ! " whispered mother. *' It 
must be he ; I must go to him, children. Don't move, 
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don't come outside." So we stood very still holding each 
other while mother stepped outside. There was along 
dark figure resting on his side on the white snow. I knew 
the figure well enough ; Lilla could not be deceived. It 
was my own good Mucketoo — ^wounded, and, perhaps, 
dying. Out I rushed, full of wild grief, and, throwing 
my arms around him, cried as if my heart would break. 
Of course this was very silly, and could do Mucketoo no 
good, but it was my first great sorrow, and no one knows 
how much I loved Mucketoo. At last I heard my mother's 
voice saying, " Help me to raise him, Lilla ; if you only 
nurse him well he may get better. Hush, you must be 
very quiet." I dried my tears, and soon Alfred and 
M'Xay came back and helped us to carry him in, and in 
about half an hour, to my great joy, he opened his eyes 
and smiled at me. Mother was a good nurse and dressed 
his wounds, but shook her head very sadly, and said, " It 
-is a dangerous wound." We made a comfortable bed for 
him by the kitchen stove, and watched him by turns. I 
would not leave him at aU, his smiles were so precious to 
Lilla. It was then that we learnt to love poor Alfred ; he 
was so cut up to think that Mucketoo had been shot in- 
stead of him, for every one felt sure that the Indian, who 
escaped after he had fired that shot, was a Blackfoot sent 
to revenge the death of Petit Oiseau. " Oh, Mucketoo," 
Alfred would say, " to think that it should have been you. 
I am strong, and young, and would have got over the 
wound ; but you, I am afraid, will die, then who will fill the 
place of Mucketoo to the mother, and little ones, atid the 
poor Crees ? " " My High Chief says, * Come,' " answered 
poor Mucketoo. " He is very wise ; He knows all things ; 
He knows that Mucketoo has long been listening to hear 
Him say, * Come.' " When Mucketoo could bear it mother 
read a few texts and prayed a short prayer ; then at the end 
Mucketoo would clasp his hands and say, '^ Amen, even so, 
Lord Jesus. Mucketoo is ready — ^is waiting." The morn- 
ing before he died, we were all startled b^ MKay coming 
in, to say that the Indians were covered with war paint and 
scalps, and had been dancing aU night before going forth 
on the war-path to take their revenge on the Blackfeet for 
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the death of Mucketoo. That he should be shot in revenge 
for a little squaw was a stain they must wipe out. We 
stood sad and appalled. Even then we could hear the sound 
of their wild whooping, and knew that they were getting 
more excited every moment. Mother went softly to Mucke- 
too ; she knelt down by his side, his eyes were closed, he 
was breathing hard. ^' Mucketoo," she said, " your ears are 
still keen, listen! you know the meaning of that soimd." — 
He raised his head and soon a sad, distressed look came 
over his &ce. " I will go,'' she said, ^ and tell them that 
Mucketoo is a Christian chief and does not love revenge." 
He snuled, then just as she turned, said, " Bring them to 
me ! " Out my mother went, across the prairie to the 
wigwams — she beckoned with her hand, and every brave 
came up in answer to her call. '^ Follow me," she said, 
" into the presence of death ! " Silently and softly they 
followed till they came to where my dear Mucketoo lay. 
How wild and terrible they looked, the black tangled haor 
streaming on their shoulders, with feathers standing high 
out on all sides ; the red, yellow, and white patches of paint 
on their high cheek bones and broad foreheads, making 
their eyes look like rolling suns. Indians are always silent 
in the presence of the dead, so, excited as they were, they 
were now as still as the grave. Mother raised Mucketoo 
one side and I the other. He was very faint, and his 
words came slowly, with long pauses between, " Brothers, 
hear the last words of your brother counsellcnr and warrior, 
and obey. The Gk)od Spirit who has called me loves not 
war ; He has forgiven and loved the poor Indian, and says, 
* Forgive your enemies, and love one another." It is not 
the shot of the enemy that is taking me from you, but the 
voice of my loving Saviour. Bury me in peace, my 
brethren, for Jesus is the Eing of Peace, and He has 
prepared happy himting grounds for the poor Indian ; put 
emblems of peace and love over my grave, and when you 
bury me, throw the battle axe up to heaven and let it iaXL 
deep into the earth, and move it not. These are the last 
words of Mucketoo — ^the brave, whose name for deeds the 
Indian loves to count, has travelled with the wind — go, 
listen — ^ponder — obey — and we shall meet again ! " He 
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tsaaik back — a look of pain and sorrow fell on their wild 
&ces. Thej spoke with one another, and then their chief 
said, ** All that our brother has said shall be done — and 
these his last words shall live buried deep in our breasts." 
The n/Bxt morning in the early gray, Mucketoo, when I had 
fallen asleep by his side, and only mother was watching, 
passed away. I knew he was where he wished to be, but 
I missed him so much, even now I feel as if I could write 
no more ; for the heavy tears come creeping up to my eyes 
and want to f aU. 

Before I finish, though I have not much time, I must 
tell you about Alfred. He was almost as sorry as I when 
Mucketoo died, and his sorrow made him so different — ^he 
did not seem to be the bame Alfred at all. We were 
sitting together very quietly — mother, Alfred, and I — ^the 
night before father came home ; I was resting my head 
on mother's lap, it ached so with the long cries Fd had. 
I think they must have thought I was asleep. " Mother,'* 
said Alfred, " it was my pride that killed poor Mucketoo ; 
but it has made me do worse things than that. I thought 
I showed a brave spirit by coming out here. The fact is 
(his voice trembled very much), my father was taken up on 
a very serious charge ; every one said the case was against 
him. I would not stay to see him convicted or placed in 
a felon's prison. I would not risk the dishonour ; so, for- 
getting my mother and saying good-bye to no one, I came 
out here and changed my name. IVide has steeled my 
heart for months, but your gentle words and kind example 
have touched me. No one could live long with you with- 
out having the good in^hem brought uppermost. You 
and the poor old Indian have brought me to Jesus. I am 
clinging to His feet. His first words to me were forgive- 
ness and peace. Now His commands are laid upon me — ^I 
feel it my duty to go home. My right place is beside my 
broken-hearted mother, to shield her from the world's 
scorn, to take her burden on my shoulders. What a 
coward I have been! I did not dare to face my sweet 
Persis. I felt sure that with her lofty ideas and high 
'spirit she would never marry a felon's son. She will have 
good reason to scorn me now ! " " Did you ever give her 
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an opportunity to tell you if she loved you for your own 
sake or your father's ?" " No ; I was too proud to risk a 
dismisss^ ! '* " Poor girl," sighed my mother, " her heart 
may be nearly broken by this time. Yes, go home Alfred 
as soon as navigation sets in, and may God bless you." I 
think I got very sleepy after this, for their words only 
sounded like distant murmurs. Father came home next 
day. How much we had to tell him ! Alfred remained 
with us till spring, making us love him more every day. 
He could not help being sad still sometimes ; but he had 
caught mother's gentle spirit. Then in June we all wept 
and bade him good-bye, and watched him glide down the 
river in his canoe. I wish he could have seen how joyous 
we were when we got his first letter. It was a big one, 
full of news; but in it were these words: — "Dearest 
mother, I can never forget you as long as I live. You will 
rejoice with me I know (I can picture your smile), father 
is not a felon, but proved to be an honourable man ; and 
Persis, it breaks my heart to see how much her love for 
unworthy me has made her suffer. Mother, too, has for- 
given her cowardly son." I must close now, as Miss 
Prudence has come in and says that it is nearly nine 
o'clock, and if I stoop so in writing I shall get quite round 
shouldered. 

What do you think? Just when I had folded this 
up, a letter came from Alfred — our own old Alfred. I 
shan't tell you his real name ; he is married now, and 
wants me to spend the holidays with him and his beloved 
Persis. Oh, shant I be happy ! 
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Two Little Cities. — See Eceles, ix. 13-18, Gen, iii., Bom, iii. 23, vi,23» 

OwcE there was a little city. 

Bound it rose a thick, lugh wall ; 
In the desert stood this city, 

Where, midst reeds, the bitterns call. 
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Just a few men lived within it, 

With their wives and children dear ; 
Each day working peaceful labour, 

Without cause for care or fear. 

But one day a loud-voiced herald. 

Through the streets and lanes did cry — 

" Arm ye ! Close the city portals, 
For a mighty foe is nigh." 

Soon he came in awful terror ; 

King of many noble lands. 
Powerful in his name and nature, 

Followed by his chosen bands. 

First the citizens took courage, 

For their wall was great and high ; 
"Ah," they said, "the king can't slay us, 

Though of hunger we may die." 

So behind their bulwarks stationed, 

Let their deadly arrows fly. 
Little dreaming how the monarch 

Could their boasted strength defy. 

" Save us ! Save us ! " Oh what horror. 

Bursts from lip and gleams from eye ! 
See what huge unsightly weapons 

Li the very trenches fie. 

Soon the battering rams are working ; 

With each thund'ring deadly blow : 
Breaches in the wall are widening — 

Fragments falling down below. 

Councils meet within the city ; 

Fathers, bent with weight and care, 
Sons, grown aged with the shadow, 

Of tibose days of dark despair. 
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Mothers wept — ^their long hair rending, 
As beside their babes they prayed : 

That e'en now when hope mid yanished, 
God would send them timely aid. 

Who is this that seeks the council 
With a meek and patient tread P 

His a form that speaks of sorrow, 
Poorly dad, and poorly fed. 

But the dignity of wisdom 
Sits unrivalled on his brow, 

While he tells his noble mission, 
At his feet the assembly bow. 

With great joy, surprise, and gladness. 
For a wise and wondrous plan. 

That win save this little city. 
Brings that poor and unknown man. 

Oh what wisdom ! What a Saviour ! 

They will at his bidding fly ; 
Mothers, babes, the young and aged. 

Bless Him as he passes by. 

See, success has crowned his labour, 
And the city, saved and free, 

Flashes with illumination, 
Eings with sounds of revehy. 

All the great men of the council. 
Had great glory and high praise : 

Sat at feasts where all their virtues 
Were extolled in poet's lays. 

Then that poor wise man. Oh, surely 
He was honoured, he was praised ? 

Loved and sought out for his wisdom, 
To a high position raised ? 
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Guarded with a true devotion, 

Honour given to his word, 
He who was their noble Saviour 

From the terrors of the sword ? 

And e'en when strong death had claimed him, 

On true grateful hearts his name 
Would, engraved by quenchless ardour. 

Shine with bright and deathless fame P 

No ! Ah, no ! I blush to read it ! 

Blush to write it ! but the Lord 
Has HimseK revealed the story 

In His own eternal word. 

It is true, they all forgat him, 

None remembered him, or cared, 
E'en to know his lonely dwelling, 

How he lived and how he fared. 

All his noble worth unheeded 

By the town he toiled to save. 
That poor man, so wise and noble. 

Slept withm an unknown grave. 



There are many little cities 
In this world, this world of ours ; 

Once they had one mighty Monarch, 
Now they're ruled by many powers. 

I will take one little city, 

And describe it if I can ; 
It is wrought with wondrous cunning 

And this city's name is '* Man." 

It is safely waQed and guarded. 
And has portals strong and fair : 

While its fortress stands a marvel 
Of a skill profound and rare. 
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Here an army vast is quartered 
Of affections, at whose head, 

Captain " Will " is placed, who often 
Their glad feet to glory led. 

Once he was a noble creature, 

Prontpt to rule and to obey. 
Never failing, ever pressing 

On to paths of victory. 

But, alas ! a foe beguiled him, 
Aud he changed in mind and name 

Thus their bright and noble captain, 
Sullen, proud, " Self Will " became. 

Also, o'er the court of reason,* 

" Conscience," judge of all, presides. 

Every case is brought before him, 
Wldch he carefmly decides. 

But, alas ! the foe, too, found him, 
When at rest one summer's day, 

Guve him draughts that made hun dreamy, 
Sleeping half his time away. 

Then he soon grew dull and lazy ; 

Liked his opiates so well. 
He was very rarely able. 

Eight from wrong with truth to tell. 

Soon a dread and dire confusion 
Through that high assembly spread ; 

Every member waxing feeble, 
Without order, rule, or head. 

For the enemy had whispered 

In each secret council cell, 
Yain contempt and thoughts of evil, 

That from every tongue their fell 
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Pierce contention, proud assertion, 

No more counsel true and fair, 
But a clamour and a struggle 

Who should be the master therfe. 

Onward crept this strange rebellion, 

Till the lowly and the high 
Joined to make its graceful bulwarks 

Echo back the rebel's cry, 

" We renounce him now and ever, 

Our Great King to whom we owe 
Our dominion, life, and beauty. 

All we have and all we know. 

He is but a cruel master, 

Hard to please and hard to serve ; 
Every honour, all devotion, 

He doth to himself reserve. 

No ! the foe shall be our monarch ; 

We will kneel before his throne ; 
For in serving him he tells us. 

We shall serve ourselves alone." 

Citizens, poor, vain, deluded, 

Found too hite 'twas all a lie ; 
They were slaves whose only freedom 

Was the liberty to die. 

Once through all their sun-bright portals. 

Echoed music and sweet song ; 
Peace and plenty reigned amongst them. 

Every member true and strong. 

And their gladness, free, imbounded. 

Winged forth ever in high praise ; 
While fresh springs of bliss unmeasured 

Poured upon them with their days. 
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Once ah ! once, their goblets golden. 
Dipped they hourly in the streams, 

That through aU their streets flow'd ever, 
Bright with mercy's crystal beams. 

Prom the fount of life and glory, 
From their own true ruler's throne ; 

While the sunlight of his favour 
Turned to rubies every stone. 

Now o'er all its darkened alleys, 
Gleams a frail and flickering light. 

Called bj reason, " Worldly wi^dom,'^ 
WelLit serftes to' shew what night 

Beigns within her walls. What horror 
Wfi upon her death stamped brow ! 

Self-slain man ! Self -ruined city ! 
Who shall bless and save thee now. 



'2nd Part — Our Own Poor Wise Man See 2 Cor, viii._9, and 

Col» ii. 3. 

SiNO, I would sing, and utter wisely well. 
Saviour inspire me ! while Thy life I tell, 
Strangely, grandly, and nobly lived for me. 

Thy life is ours, each hungry heart to feed. 
Thy death our portion, more than all we need, 
And soon, how soon, we'll bid Thee welcome here. 

Come, lowly hearts, whose gentle heads do rest. 
Through life's long journey on His loving breast. 
Bid me tell you the tale you love so well. 

Then Thou did'st come, most awful mystery. 
Our God eternal. King and Deity, 
God-man, God-man, oh, write this on my soul; 
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Poor wearied souls ! who vainly think and yearn, 
Sons who have wandered, longing to return, 

Come now, hear now, the wonders wrought for you. 

As some fair moon shines o'er the wintry wild, 
Guiding the footsteps of some lone lost child. 
Safely, calmly, 'mid sheltering arms to lie. 

So Thou did'st shine, Thou pure bright Morning Star ; 
When sadly waning, o'er the hiUs afar, 
Lost truth, lost love, set with a dying ray. 

All, all was dark, the cold black wings of death. 
Fell on earth's vision, chilled each dam'rous breath, 
Waiting, waiting, a silent ruin lay. 

Only a few watched through the trembling night. 
Only a few had faith, and knew that light 

Fadeless, boundless, with power unquenched would rise. 

Then Thou did'st come, most awful mystery. 
Our God eternal. King and Deity, 
God-man, God-man, oh write this on my soul ! 

Then Thou did'st come, our Babe that we might bless. 
Our fond kind brother, clothed in tenderness. 
Gently, sweetly, to draw us to thy feet. 

What happy sages, wisdom sought and found ! 

What happy Shepherds, treading holy ground ! 

Simply, wisely, stiU all may find Thee now. 

To angels' ken, how dear that small abode. 
Where Jesus dwelt, and bore the common load ; 
Toiling, waiting, his greater work to do. 

Among the poor. He, poorer far than they, 
With them to suffer, sharing every day. 

Hunger, sorrow, the poor man's portion here. 
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And well we know, the motlier of our Lord ; 
And those who heard Him, have with ardour stored 
Treasures, memories, fair deeds the world can't hold. 

Then from His lips, what wondrous wisdom fell, 
What said His foes ? " He doeth all things well,*' 
Clearly, brightly, His Heavenly path He trod. 

Oh ! mighty words, whose accents like the dew, 
Drop o'er the dead, and breathe in life anew ; 
Healing, binding, and blessing as they fall. 

Then still more wise,^ that vast eternal plan 
Which he wrought otit with skill, that fallen man 
Safely, meekly, may claim a Father's care. 

Great drops of blood, rich dew of agony 
See I again, and mark their mystery ; 
Feeing, knowing, my Saviour groaned for me. 

Sharp thorny Crown, the Scourge, the painful Cross, 
There see I Him, who counted all else loss. 
Only loving poor, wicked, sinful me. 

Thus on Himself He takes this human woe, 
Dying, that I might seek His side and know 
Dimly, faintly, what Christ has done for me. 

What weight He bore, I do not dare conceive, 
Of sin, but yet with grateful heart believe ; 
Gladly, gladly, that load was borne for me. 

Oh ! that great cry, that told of God-felt woe ; 
I kneel afar, and feel I dare not know. 
Must not, dare not, count the pangs He bore. 

Alone He cried, who through eternity 
Had lived and loved — one blessed Trinity ; 
Banished, banished, instead of sinful me. 
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And then He died ; and dying led tlie way, 
A mighty King, where death in horror lay, 

Vanquished ; making cold death a friend to me. 

Then that calm ^ay, our own sweet day of rest, 
He rose and made the grave for ever blest ; 
Gently, sweetly, a dewy couch for me. 

" Who Cometh, who?" rang through the arches wide, 
Of crystal glory, while the angels cried, 
" Mighty, kingly. One cometh from afar ! " 

"Who cometh, who?" heaven's noble guards do cry. 
Within her portals, those without repjy, 
" Open, open, the King of Glory's nigh. 

" Lift up your heads, ye gates," the guards do say. 
" Who is this mighty King of Glory, pray. 
Grandly, nobly, riding from afar?" 

" It is the Lord, in battle mighty, strong : 

It is the Lord, to whom our hosts belong. 

Prostrate falling, O gather at His feet." 

" Eternal doors, celestial gates ope wide." 
One mighty echo o'er heaven's plains replied : 
" Glory, glory, our God of Hosts, 'tis He." 

Once more, once more, upon His Father's throne. 
He reigns for aye. His noble work all done, 
Only waiting to gather in His spoils. 

My Friend ! My King ! Upon His Father's breast 
He leans in love, eternal, sacred rest : 

Praying, pleading, that we may love as they. 

Love ! oh fair love I My spirit reels, and sight 
Fails, while my soul bathes in unquenched delight. 
Bid me, ever, at Thy dear feet to lie. 
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And has He gone up there, far, far away ? 
And are we left to seek as best we may, 
Hoping, toiling, to find Him ere we die ? 

No, no ; ah, no ! He stands prepared to bless, 
Each weary soul to soothe with tenderness ; 
Eiiocking, watching, and waiting to receive. 

His feet scarce touched the sapphire throne of heaven. 
When in High Council was the mission given, 
" Holy Spirit, go forth to guide and bless.'* 

So near ! so near ! "Hj^a home the wounded breast 
Of sinners, where He dwells to bring true rest. 
Temples building, where God shall reign for aye. 

This is my song ; but soon a mom shall rise, 
When gladder songs shaU rend these changing skies. 
Piercing, waking, the slumb'rous depths around. 

In strains whose heights no tongue can ever reach. 
Till our sweet Saviour comes His own to teach. 
" Come, Lord, quickly ! " Thy faithful people cry. 



3Fd Part. — " Bo Thou Rehbmbeb Mb." — See Psalms Iziii. 5, 6, 7, 

and John xiv. 26. 

Once, long ago, how fair, how blest. 

This wide world seemed to me. 
Then Jesus drew me to his breast. 

And whispered tenderly, 
" I've loved thee long, I love thee now, 

I suffered much for thee ; 
While pearly childhood decks thy brow, 

Do thou remember Me." 
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I trod the path of sin and pain, 

With sinners loved to be, 
And made my blessed Lord again 

Bear aU the agony ; 
But still He loved me, and He said, 

" I gave My aU for thee, 
I bore the bitter shame instead, 

Do thou remember Me." 

I would not hear — ^would not obey, 

TiU on my life there fell 
Great woe, and aU had fled away. 

Which I had loved so well. 
Then still He came, unchanged the same, 

He said, " I died for thee ; 
There's balm, there's healing in My name. 

Do thou remember Me." 

His gracious feet, I trembling sought, 

And said, " O Lord, I come. 
Thy great unceasing love has brought 

The wicked wand'rer home, 
Oh, bid me never leave Thee, Lord, 

Thy spirit give to me. 
That living, by Thy holy word 

I may remember Thee." 
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THE TWELVE FOLLOWING NUMBERS. 



Neatly hov/nd in cloth, with fronUspiece, 2s. ; or richly hownd, 
with illtLstraUons, 3s. 6d. ' 



Uncle Tim's Calculations, or. It is grace alone that 

leads to glory 1 

Miriam, the Maid of the Wildemes fin verse^ 2 

A Story told by the Tiny lATings and Little 

Feelers of the Bible 3 

The Adventures of St. Paul (inverse) 4 

Ram, Ram; or, Good Morning in the East 5 

lATee Davie M'Kouskie; or, « Td like to be friends 

with the Angels " 6 

Peeps into Poor-land; or, Where the Little Feet 

XwvL XXAw ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• i 

My darling Baby Brother ; A Story of Sorrows 
that the smile of Jesus tamed into joy, and of 

Faith that fought its way to victory (in verse) 8 

Fishing and Fishermen all the "World over, 
with a few words about the Great Fishers of 
Men, being sketches given from personal 
reminiscences ... ... ... ... ... 9 

"It is vjrell ; " or. The little chamber where great 

deeds were done (inverse) 10 
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Give me my Country and my Name. — This 
paper is a minute description of Bible Characters 
without divulging their country or their name, 
when the reader is expected by comparison or 
research to find them out 11 

St. John, the Disciple of love (inverse) 12 



Om Own Fireside for February says of 'Poetry and 
Prose for the Pearl of Days' : « A literary expedition which 
seems deserving of encouragement, not only on account of 
the novelty of the undertaking, but also because of the 
telling quality of the matter which forms its substance. The 
leading feature of the publication is the combination of 
lively narrative verse and original prose stories, to make up a 
small budget for Sunday reading. We have received a few of 
the first numbers, which have not yet been formally issued 
and are thus enabled to give our opinion. We are glad to say 
this is a favourable one, both of the poetry and the prose. 
The former has a < go ' in it somewhat of the Macaulay type, 
which is piquant and engaging without being pretentious. 
As to the stories, all affirmed to be founded on fact, and 
derived, we believe, from missionary experience abroafl, 
they are prettily told and contain also a quantity of really 
interesting information." 
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